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The Author Explains to His Mother 


HERE is a high wind to-day, and the 
windows of the porch, which I call my 
stern cabin, rattle in the gale and are 
spattered with rain. The trees are wrenched 
into strange forms, the leaves are pouring down 
and sticking to the sidewalks, and the large pink 
blooms of the hydrangeas are battered by falling 
twigs and branches. The sky is overcast, and 
we know that it will be rough in the Sound 
to-night. The apples fall with incessant thumps 
on roof and grass. The wind is backing the tide 
up the river, and the folk on the water front are 
watching it overflow their yards. The village 
street is deserted, and only people on business 
come down the Post Road to-day. The board- 
ers are gone home. The summer is over in 
New England. 
And in these melancholy surroundings I dedi- 
cate this book about “Sunlight in New Granada’”’ 


Vil 
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to you, who first set me travelling the Post Road 
of Life and provided me with pre-natal excuses 
for doing a great deal of wandering ever since. _ 

It is only just that I should explain, however, 
the genesis of this book, and also what is in it, 
since you are old, and live mostly in the past, 
when I. was a nice little boy of whom you ex- 
pected, for some reason or other, great things; 
and so it is hardly likely you will be able to 
read the whole of it. : 

Because the journeys that have provided the 
material on which these sketches are based 
were somewhat different from those to which 
you have become accustomed. These latter 
were strictly in line with the family tradition. 
I was a seaman, and when I went ashore my 
wanderings were limited largely by the exi- 
gencies of my position. When all is said and 
done, I think that is the best way to see foreign 
parts. The tourist, I am convinced by experi- 
ence, does not get the same exquisite reaction 
from the towers and domes and sunsets of Europe 
that we do, who go ashore off watch and quite 
possibly have too much to drink in the little 
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places along the front. The fact is, the tourist 
who has been looking forward all his or her life 
to the first glimpse of Venice, let us say, will be 
living on standardized and canned emotions 
when he or she finally arrives. The seaman, 
who had only a vague notion that Venice has 
canals instead of streets, gets a thrill of his own 
when he sets forth to outwit tradition and geog- 
raphy, walking triumphantly all the way from 
the Carbone quarter to Saint Mark’s. He has 
put his sign on all the bridges and the corners 
of the narrow alleys by which he has come, so 
that he can return at his leisure. He has seen 
marvellous things on the way and in the #rat- 
torie of the Merceria he has brooded over un- 
familiar wines. He wanders among the chairs 
of the arcades and beholds the tourists, the most 
wonderful sight of all, from China to Peru. He 
may never see the painted gods and goddesses 
in the Accademia, but he will drift past the seek- 
ers of culture with vine leaves in his hair and 
the true dionysian ecstasy in his heart. 

But in this journey to the Andes I was a 
tourist. I had come down in the world. Hav- 
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ing reached the top of that particular branch 
of seamanship to which I was apprenticed, there 
was nothing to do but take up some other pro- 
fession. I became for a while a professional 
tourist. No longer mine to sneak ashore when 
everything was running smoothly and some 
of the junior engineers reasonably sober. No 
longer my delight to compare notes with the 
commander regarding the eccentricities of lady 
passengers. I was a passenger myself, and I 
was all too keenly aware that my own peculiari- 
ties might be the theme of satirical comment 
in the officers’ mess and the steward’s glory 
hole. 

And there came to me an extraordinary feel- 
ing of forlorn homesickness when the ship—or 
the boat, as a passenger calls her—sailed away 
from Cartagena and left me to my own devices, 
alone among strangers. It was impossible not 
to feel that I had done something wrong in miss- 
ing that ship. The use and habit of seventeen 
years were stubbornly urgent. It was sometime 
before I was able to shake off the uneasy notion 
that I was a fugitive from justice escaping to the 
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interior of a South American republic. I was 
reminded of a conversation many years ago in 
London, when a young lady, hearing I was just 
in from Buenos Aires, asked if that city wasn’t 
in Mexico. She was in no wise abashed at her 
error of some two thousand miles or so, merely 
observing that she thought “it was one of those 
places one goes to after robbing a bank.” 

This may be a slur on South American re- 
republics, yet the fact remains that it is a very 
fair account of the ideas held about that part 
of the world by people, not only in England, but 
in North America. I can recall a conversation 
with another young lady, this time in New York, 
after a visit to Colombia. I was very full of the 
marvellous physical features of that particular 
place and was in the flood tide of enthusiastic 
description when she electrified me by asking 
me if I was talking about British Columbia. 
To correct this trifling misconception, I drew a 
rough map of the Isthmus of Panama and in- 
dicated the relative positions of Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Colombia. Even then, 
however, I doubt if I made much impression, 
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for she at once informed me she’d never heard 
of the place! 7 

Now, it would be easy to call attention to Latin- 
American republics which have been robbed 
by bankers in the past, as well as to the popu- 
larity of those distant and loosely legislated 
regions where extradition is difficult or impos- 
sible. It will suffice if I relieve your mind by 
declaring that in visiting Colombia I was ani- 
mated by no such motive. I hadn’t robbed a 
bank, nor was I proposing to exploit the native 
wealth of Colombia by extorting a rascally con- 
cession. Such enterprises are not in my line. 
My raids on banks have been confined to an 
occasional forgetful overdraft, while the only 
concessions I can hope to develop with any 
success are those in the realms of imaginative 
literature. 

‘What I proposed to do was, first, to gratify 
a desire of long standing, to see the city of 
Bogota. Second, I had in mind that same 
dense ignorance of South America illustrated 
in the above-mentioned conversations. It seemed 
to me that the time was coming when we 
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people from the northern half of America, de- 
scendants of the northern races of Europe, would 
have to awake from our trance of self-admiration 
and concede the existence, if nothing more, of 
a few millions of people on the face of the globe 
who were neither of our race, our culture, nor 
our language. There was more in this notion 
of mine than a mere desire to achieve a journal- 
istic scoop. It had been my fortune to know a 
few Latin Americans with a certain degree of 
intimacy and to admire their intellectual range, 
their quick perceptions, their talent for affection 
and fidelity. 

I might go on in this strain, making an alibi 
for myself, but as this is a dedication to one who 
would see through such subterfuges, I go back 
to the first and fundamental motive. I wanted 
to see Bogota. 

To all of us who have in our blood that urge 
to be on our way, there are places which make an 
irresistible appeal to our hearts by the very sound 
of their names. And to explain how this worked 
in a particular case it is necessary to take your 
memory back about thirty years, when a boy of 
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twelve years or so used to occupy the big cane 
chair by the fire, with a history book of the Con- 
quest of Mexico or of Peru on his knee and an 
atlas at hand, when he would set off on his long 
journeys through “the realms of gold.” And 
sometimes, when he had gone up to Cuzco with 
Pizarro or along the causeway of Mexico City 
with Cortes, when he had made that dreadful 
journey across the Isthmus of Darien with Bal- 
boa, or mourned the latter’s stoic end, while 
“the sanguinary Pedrarias’”’ watched through a 
lattice, that small boy would turn again to the 
atlas and find the name of a mysterious city high 
up amid the great clusters of mountain ranges. 
Of all the places on that map of many colours, 
he wanted to go to Bogota. It is impossible 
now to discover the origins of that wistful fancy. 
He felt the same about Zanzibar and Rangoon, 
Trichinopoli and California, Erzerum and Cam- 
bodia, and of all the rivers of the world none 
lured him so strongly as the Yang-tse-Kiang 
and the Hoang-Ho! Perhaps it was an illusion, 
the reaction from the actual, since the towns he 
knew had homely names like Edmonton and 
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Tottenham, and the only river near by was the 
New River, a man-made aqueduct owned by a 
water company and garnished with notices 
against trespass. However that may be, the 
small boy with his Prescott and Brownell and 
Washington Irving, and the worn old atlas, 
was destined to go to a good many of those 
places, and so become a living witness to Goethe’s 
shrewd remark, that what we long for in youth 
we get in our age. Unfortunately, we often 
get it after we have ceased to long for it, and 
could do without it comfortably enough! 

That, however, does not apply to Bogota. 
The small boy, as he grew up, wanted many 
things, some of which he got, and he wanted 
them more than Bogota, but the desire to climb 
the Andes and compare it with the city of his 
dreams remained always somewhere at the back 

of his mind. And it may be that we all have 

our Bogotas, some distant, glorious, and in- 
accessible place, through whose shining streets 
we may wander looking for romance at magic 
casements. 

Now, it would be in character for you to ask 
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at once if the real Bogota came up to these 
fanciful conceptions, and it is in character for 
me to give an equivocal reply. Because such a 
question penetrates to the very foundations of 
the literary art. Upon the reply depends a 
man’s position in the literary world and his 
reputation for artistic integrity. 

Not even in this book of travel would it be 
possible to give an adequate reply to so search- 
ing a question. But I can give a hint of it here 
in this dedicatory essay, so that you may feel no 
alarm lest the little boy with his history and his 
atlas should be wandering through life without 
any principle to guide him. 

In a way this book is an act of apostasy, be- 
cause to me the visible world is no more than 
the material out of which I can fashion a work 
of the imagination. To ask if Bogota is the 
same as the city I imagined it is irrelevant. One 
of these days, and not a very distant one either, 
out of the memories of the Bogota I saw will 
come another city, as you would say, not made 
with hands. So I say this book is an act of 
apostasy, and I think it will be the last, since a 
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faculty for the compilation of travelogues is 
not included in my equipment. Yet I have 
done it in my own way, and have seen things 
others have not seen, and J have striven to 
breathe life, not only into the figures that pass 
over the pages, but into the landscape, the great 
river, the vast white stillness of the distant 
snow peaks, the breathless heat and filth of the 
river towns, the bleak medizvalism of the high 
plateaux. And it has been my plan to set 
out something of a case for the Latin American, 
to get past all the narrow and rancorous criti- 
cisms of the standardized Nordic mind, to try 
to see a little way into the vivid, passionate, 
generous soul of the Latin and report what 
happens there. 

That I have been uniformly successful is not 
to be expected. Let any one try to slough off 
his or her racial outlook, and the result is always 
in danger of being a mere mush of admiration 
and condescension. But the attempt is here 
in this book, and time will show whether I have 
achieved anything beyond indifference among 
North Americans and irritation among Latins. 
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Not that I have tried to do anything with the 
politics of it. My idea was to reveal, in a series 
of pictures, something of the character of the 
land and its people. So I have discarded the 
meaningless political name of Colombia, and I 
have revived the beautiful and significant phrase 
New Granada, to which came, with an effortless 
feat of memory, the thought of a land of sunlight. 
You are not to suppose that New Granada has 
no clouds, no mists on the river, no sombre as- 
pects. She has them all; but the sunlight there: 
has a special quality, as when it touches the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta with violet and 
rose, or flickers in ambient cascades down the 
vast valley from Esperanza, or pours upon you 
when you stand on the banks of the lower 
Magdalena. There was one moment, when I 
was at Puerto Wilches, that I fancied I under- 
stood how they had once worshipped the sun as 
the Supreme Being. The hydroplane had bro- 
ken down and we were fain to descend to the 
river bank until the pilot and his assistant 
could locate the trouble. And suddenly, from 
roaring in supreme mastery through the cool 
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reaches of the upper air, catching sight of the 
river and the mountains only when there was 
a rift in the clouds, we were clambering clumsily 
up the muddy bank of a creek and gasping in the 
heat of the noonday sun. 

It was very still there, although I could make 
out a number of beings who were indubitably 
human and alive. There was a brilliant red 
railroad bridge, and a red water tank was being 
erected on tall legs. I heard an occasional tiny 
clink of a hammer inside the tank, and I espied, 
over the arm he had laid along the top, the stare 
of a young man of our race. I found a nigger 
in the jungle at the bottom of the structure, 
pawing over a bag of bolts and washers. There 
was something very dream-like in the whole 
scene, I may tell you—the plane asprawl in the 
creek like some extravagantly conceived crea- 
ture from another world, the bright-red bridge 
carrying a railroad that was so utterly lost in the 
jungle that it looked as though it had never had 
any trains and never would, the gentleman who 
seemed about to rivet himself up for good in a 
scarlet tower, and the Ethiopian turning over 
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pieces of iron as though they were emeralds 
from Cundinamarca. Outside, the great river 
hurried on, a wide planished sheet of yellowish 
gray, the air vibrating with the heat above its 
sinister and treacherous current. Beyond the 
bridge over the creek women sat on the bank, 
with cigars in their teeth and their clothes 
drawn up their thighs, washing an interminable 
series of garments among the stones. And up 
and down the line the track was lost in the 
jungle. Nobody seemed to have come from 
anywhere or to be bound for any place. They 
had the disturbing immobility of a nightmare. 
And so I took a chance, the pilot being pessi- 
mistic concerning his troubles, and crossing the 
bridge I walked up the line, which vanished into 
the jungle beyond a curve. I hesitated at the 
curve, for there was a path through the tall 
growth on the left. In the end I took it. And 
with a dozen steps I was out of sight of every- 
thing on earth save the tops of the neighbouring 
trees and the tall grasses. that crowded upon 
the narrow track. The sky was full of light, 
clear, hot, and very strong, yet not evil at 
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all, but communicating its vigour to the heart. 
Beyond those grasses I knew was the river, mov- 
ing ceaselessly and swift toward the sea.’ Be- 
yond that again was the shore, brown mud 
undercut by the current, and ever falling with 
its burden of vegetation, and backed by the 
impenetrable forest. Yet these things were not 
urgent just then. It was the light of the sun 
that poured down from among great piles of 
clouds—clouds like the huge billows of vapour 
from an incredibly distant explosion—that cap- 
tured the imagination. That, it seemed to me, 
was the secret glory of this land of New Granada, 
. the source of her strength and her fecundity. 
And as I stood there, absorbed in the con- 
templation of the beginnings of life, a woman 
came toward me from the hidden village. She 
was neither young nor old, but in the middle 
years, short and broad of beam, and with 
strong sullen features. I looked at her, as she 
came along with a bundle of clothes on her 
head, and I had a sudden impression that for 
the first time I was beholding a being from an- 
other planet. She came along slowly and with 
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downcast eyes shuffled past me; and her bodily 
presence, the thick yellowish skin, the sullen 
strength of her features, the yellow-gold bracelet 
on her sinewy brown forearm, the broad feet, 
and the pale gleam of her heavy ankles, seemed 
proof of my fancy being true. And then, with- 
out having looked at me at all, she vanished 
along the track. 

I mention this because in the following book 
I often allude to the same thought coming to 
me—that I was a visitor from an alien world. 
And if there be any moral at all in such a jour- 
ney, it lies in the latent truth of that fancy, since 
the little boy who sat by the fire, dreaming of 
Bogota, and who took thirty years to reach the 
goal of his desire, was surely from a world very 
strange indeed to that poor river woman, who 
had never been more than a few miles from her 
village and would probably die there. 

But you must not imagine that this book has 
any authority. I have a cowardly feeling that 
I was never cut out for a traveller, since the habit 
of making notes and filling sketch books has 
never taken possession of me. I envy those ~ 
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ardent souls who buy, before stepping aboard 
the steamer, one of those pretty morocco-bound 
volumes entitled “My Trip Abroad” and write 
in it every day. I must confess that to me such 
a custom does not appeal. My own habit is 
rather to loaf, and to remain quiescent for those 
magical moments when the souls of men and 
places suddenly reveal themselves. To be for 
ever busy about the details of scenery and 
guidebook lore may cause us to miss those mo- 
ments, and they do not always return. 

Here, then, is my little book of travel, making 
no claim to instruct or astonish. It may give 
you an hour of amusement to turn its pages and 
recall the author in the days of his adolescence, 
when he hadn’t been very far from home, but 
made up for what he lacked in experience by the 
magnitude of his desires. | 

Wiiiiam McFEeE. 
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SUNLIGHT 
IN NEW GRANADA 


I 
Modern Mediavals 
‘& IS one of the unavoidable conditions of a 


seafaring life that a man spends his days 

offshore. He gets an offshore point of view. 
He acquires a medley of prejudices that make 
him a deplorably untrustworthy authority upon 
the countries he has touched in the course of 
his voyages. His occupation limits his range 
as effectively as the chain holds a dog in the 
back yard. He is always “under articles,’ and 
the long arm of his government regulations 
creates in his mind a feeling of isolation from 
the life of those foreign nations at whose quays 
his ship may lie. Use and habit dull his re- 


ceptivities, and he gradually ceases to be inter- 
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ested beyond the taverns of the front. He no 
longer regards the distant regions of the earth 
as countries. He speaks of having been, not 
to France, but to Marseilles; not to Uruguay, 
but to Montevideo, and many a seaman has 
had a hilarious time in the ports of the Caribbean 
seaboard without ever becoming aware he was 
in Colombia at all. 

And perhaps Colombia, of all places in the 
world, suffers most acutely from neglect, not 
only because few people besides sailors and sales- 
men visit her ports, but on account of the barren 
and inhospitable aspect of the coast. The tour- 
ist making the round trip is in scarcely better 
plight, since he is rarely equipped with adequate 
information that would encourage him to be- 
lieve there was anything worthy of his attention 
beyond those desolate reaches or behind the 
dingy discomfort of Barranquilla or Santa Marta. 

The present writer, whose regular routine took 
him down there month after month for a good 
many years, discovered some difficulty in avoid- 
ing the usual nautical conviction, that there 
wasn’t very much after all behind the swamps 
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and shallows or over the ranges he occasionally 
glimpsed on a clear day as the ship cruised east- 
ward. ‘That conviction was supported by gentle- 
men returning from seasons of toil as oil drillers, 
agriculturists, prospectors, and engineers, whose 
conversation led one to believe they had only 
one thought in their minds and that was to get 
as far away as quickly as possible from the 
scenes of their recent tribulations. 

But in this case the conviction was not com- 
plete. The present writer admired Cartagena, 
for example, very much indeed, for he had 
visited Cartagena in Spain and the oldest Car- 
thage of all in north Africa, and the comparison 
of the three was a stimulating exercise in his- 
torical perspective. But Cartagena de Indias, 
while it is undoubtedly a fascinating ruin archi- 
tecturally and a fine example of an ancient 
Spanish city, is inhabited by a very alert popu- 
lation who rush past one in huge automobiles, 
who prefer United States money to their own, 
who sit in sweltering rows in a motion-picture 
house and watch the cheapest of Hollywood 
films. Ina word, they are energetically modern, 
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and have no particular affiliation with the me- 
dieval masonry around them. 

But the writer, looking out at Colombia from 
the deck of his ship, was not exactly looking 
for ruins. Vestiges of dead centuries were more 
frequent in the Mediterranean. The fact is, he 
had talked with people from the interior, and 
they had given him an idea. He had talked 
with enthusiastic boosters of Colombia from 
Barranquilla and they too had added to his 
conjectures. But his ideas and conjectures were 
quite different from what these enterprising 
money-making folk imagined. And as the years 
went by the ideas and conjectures hardened 
into a resolution to make his own way up 
country and see for himself whether the whole 
story had been told. 

And the crux of his suspicions was this—that 
the North Americans and the cosmopolitan rich 
Colombians, with their bi-lingual dexterity and 
their frantic desire to imitate Europe and New 
York, were not sufficiently explanatory of the 
state of affairs up yonder. Enterprising con- 
cessionaires and wealthy expatriates are not 
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sufficient in themselves to make a nation. Nor 
was it credible that the unhappy denizens of 
the coast, the half-breed Indo-Afro-Iberians who 
inhabited the thatched and wattled villages of 
the lower Magdalena, were representative of the 
civilization bequeathed by Quesada and fought 
for by Bolivar, San Martin, and Miranda. 
There was a flaw in the argument somewhere, 
but nobody seemed to have the leisure or the 
equipment to reveal it. There was nothing for 
it but to go and see. 

Now the Spaniards, when they embarked 
upon their expeditions from the coast to the 
interior, were hypnotized by a fable. In some 
peculiar fashion, out of the myths they had col- 
lected by interrogating frightened Indians, they 
had made up a marvellous tale about a Golden 
Man, El Dorado; and they saw him in their 
dreams as they hacked their way through the 
horrible jungles of the river banks. Up there 
—and their hearts must have leaped sometimes 
when they caught sight of the sunset flush on 
the snowy slopes of Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta—up there, beyond that awful beauty, 
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was a Golden Kingdom ruled by a Golden Man. 
Perhaps they had the wit to postulate a Golden 
Age and golden girls as well, but if they had, it 
is not recorded. It is a disappointing feature 
of the period of the conquerors in this part of 
America that the records are so meagre. 

But-it seems to have been left to the present 
writer to discover, not what the Spaniards found 
there, but what they left. The flaw in the ar- 
gument already mentioned was found to lie in 
the point of view. Those who had been up to 
the great plateau and reported what they had 
seen were afflicted with what may be called 
for convenience Nordicism. They unconsciously 
calibrated everything they saw by London, New 
York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, and Los Angeles. 
And their reports not merely distorted the facts, 
but they missed the very heart of the whole 
problem. They were deceived by the super- 
ficial things like North American electric trolleys 
or English mountain locomotives, or German 
flying machines. Colombia wears these baubles 
on her savage bosom as a jungle queen wears 
brass beads and glass earrings. They are en- 
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tirely extraneous to her essential spirit and 
glamour. 

Long before the opportunity arose to go up 
and verify his conclusions, the present writer 
was seeking some sort of solution of the problem 
of Colombia along these lines. Labels are 
treacherous and misleading things when applied 
to nations. It almost seems, to the patient 
foreign observer of Latin America, as though 
the peoples of that world had selected their 
nebulous and chaotic political faiths with the 
idea of confusing the world as to their own au- 
thentic characteristics. And so the claim of 
such a country as Colombia to be regarded as 
an intellectualized republic distracted the minds 
of Anglo-Saxons from the actual state of affairs. 
Men of talent, men controlling huge aggrega- 
tions of capital, sheer adventurers, went up to 
the capital city of Bogota and came back de- 
feated. They found themselves confronting a 
spirit so foreign to their own mental processes 
that they were nonplussed. They had no word 
adequate to explain it to themselves or to their 
backers. Some passionately declared the Co- 
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lombians to be no more than surly brigands, 
which was obviously untrue, and convinced no- 
body—not even themselves. Some deplored the 
“backwardness” of the government and took 
their schemes and their capital to more con- 
genial latitudes. Some dug their toes in and 
stuck, for ever at outs with their environment, 
and sullenly biding the time when they could 
unload upon less sophisticated pioneers. 

Some, a very few, not enough to engage more 
than the fingers of one hand, remained and 
sought for the key to the enigma. 

The country itself, you must not forget in 
considering this problem, seemed to aid the 
static, reactionary forces with which these men 
had to struggle. The mere difficulties of trans- 
portation assume the appearance of an active 
patriotic ferocity. Even now, the ordinary task 
of getting into the country by any method save 
by the Magdalena River (when there happens 
to be enough water to float steamers drawing 
eighteen inches) is on a par with the exploration 
of unknown hinterlands. Weeks may be passed, 
marooned on one of those glorified scows, or 
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perspiring in the dingy, dust-choked hotels of 
the coast towns, waiting for the river to rise. 
With the most hospitable and malleable govern- 
ment in the world, or even no government at 
all, the business of getting oneself and one’s 
freight up to the High Plateau is formidable 
beyond description. And the physical config- 
uration of the land has engendered a depart- 
mental psychology so sharply defined that the 
differences are almost racial, and foreigners 
whose work has taken them to this valley or 
that plateau know nothing about what lies 
beyond their own immediate ranges. 

This makes for difficulties when an investiga- 
tor like the present writer begins to throw out 
feelers with a view to testing his own theories. 
The concessionaire is not, generically, a much 
better authority than a seaman. He is bound 
by the limitations of his specialty. He is often 
intensely racial himself, and the enigma of Latin 
Americanism provokes him to picturesque ex- 
aggerations. He is unable to project himself 
against the Iberian background without the 
interposition of his own Nordic origins and cul- 
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ture. And this defect made most of his kind 
useless to the present writer, who was off on 
another track entirely. And even those alien 
residents, whose broad sympathy and _intelli- 
gent cooperation were making them loved and 
valued by many cosmopolitan Colombians with 
the “advancement”’ of their country at heart, 
were simply regarding Colombia itself as a mis- 
sionary regards a heathen land—as a place need- 
ing open plumbing and salvation by grace. They 
didn’t attempt to explain Bogota. They simply 
went to work to try and change it to something 
resembling Havana or St. Louis. They meas- 
ured the country, its government, and people 
by the United States of North America. Where- 
ever Bogota fell short of Speed City they noted 
the deficiency and were eloquent in preaching 
a crusade to abolish it. Where Bogota failed 
to spring mentally to attention when the glories 
of rejuvenation on Anglo-Saxon lines were 
pointed out, it was accepted as another sign of 
“backwardness” and condoned and patiently 
contested. 

In this way, the legend has grown, among the 
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only foreigners who combine knowledge of and 
interest in Colombia, of “ignorance” and “su- 
perstition” and such-like broad generalizations, 
and any other theory to account for this im- 
ponderable antagonism of national spirit has 
become incomprehensible. But the Colombians 
who are articulate do not convey that impres- 
sion, and regarding them from time to time, as 
they travelled to and fro on his ship, the present 
writer began to wonder if a fantastic notion of 
his own had in it any glimmer of the truth. 
The more he thought of it the more he liked it. 
He craftily sounded his North American friends 
in the country and satisfied himself they had 
never considered this particular aspect of the 
case. But it was no use asking people who had 
been up there. He would have to go and have 
a look for himself. 

And when he did, he found the physical dif- 
ficulties of travelling far less than the precipitous 
crags of racial prejudice and diverse cultural 
altitudes. He was bidden to examine Colombia 
in the conventional manner, which is through 
a telescope whose eyepiece is New York. Prog- 
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ress, he decided, was not a term that would 
cover the conditions and contrasts he was pre- 
pared to find. It requires some courage to 
resist the conclusions of men and women who 
have dwelt in the country for many years, and 
it was not always easy to dissemble when in- 
vited to deplore the more archaic features of 
Colombian life. 

Because it was precisely those archaisms that 
evoked in the eager discoverer the most antici- 
pation and delight. It was not the wonder of 
soaring across the Andes in a_ high-powered 
hydroplane that lured him to the journey. It 
was not even, as some cynical sophisticates sug- 
gested, the prospect of achieving new and piquant 
romantic adventures, though these are well 
enough. What drew him irresistibly was the 
prospect, long contemplated, of seeing an au- 
thentic medieval community surviving, and 
without making much fuss about it, prospering 
in a medieval way. 

That was the secret he preserved in his own 
breast as the plane bore him at magical speed 
toward his goal, as though he were a modern 
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Faust carried up by an aérial demon to behold 
“the far-off shores” he so greatly desired. He 
felt himself a traitor to his friends who waved 
to him as he flew over their roofs, because they 
had gone to so much trouble to coach him in 
what he ought to think. And he didn’t propose 
to do any thinking at all. He intended to sit 
perfectly still and watch that marvellous spec- 
tacle he had divined beyond all the tales he had 
heard, the spectacle of a medieval land and a 
medigzval mentality, functioning within the 
thinnest of surface modernisms. 

And that, he can now assert in solemn con- 
fidence, was what he found. Declining with 
gentle courtesy the preconceptions and benevo- 
lent bias of the experienced residents, he walked 
about the cities of Cundinamarca and saw, with 
breathless interest, the people of a by-gone age. 
The very soldiers paraded to and fro in the 
shadow of the great Capitol as Rienzi’s legion- 
aries might have done among the Roman ruins. 
The Papal Nuncio was lodged in a house of 
austere simplicity. The great churches were 
thronged with tired toilers, lifting up their hearts 
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and eyes to the gilded shrines as they knelt on 
the stone flags of the lofty naves. Beneath the 
huge blank walls of. nunneries the barefooted 
hordes of peasants staggered with enormous bur- 
dens on bent backs, and monks and friars held 
converse in shady gardens. Along the country 
roads oxen drew lumbering carts whose wheels 
were hewn from solid beams. Against the dis- 
tant summits white towers were visible, with 
clanging bells to toll the angelus. 

_ There was more than this to carry conviction 
to the heart that here was a region left over from 
a bygone age. Within great houses, the heredi- 
tary domains of families celebrated since the 
Conquest, if not before in old Spain, the lonely 
tourist, presenting his letters of introduction, 
was received with a courtesy and hospitality that 
were not only extraordinarily sincere, but took 
on, from the spacious splendour and antique 
opulence of the surroundings, something of the 
impressiveness of Venetian senators receiving 
some solitary voyager from Cathay or Samar- 
kand. That voyager’s eyes feasted upon rare 
woods and cabinets with massive silver castings 
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for handles, tables of inlay and treasure chests of 
ivory and tortoise-shell upon ebony with metal- 
work of heavy bronze; chairs of ivory and gold, 
and timepieces from the boudoirs of imperial 
Iemans. He saw lines of patrician portraits, 
the ancestors of his hosts, handsome and austere 
in their uniforms of ox-blood coloured fabrics 
overlaid with intricate gold lace. 

And he detected in them no great preoccupa- 
tion with the condition of the devout and in- 
articulate populace beyond those sullen and 
formidable embrasures. It seemed sufficient, at 
those sumptuous and exquisite tables, to as- 
cribe any misfortunes of the mob to the will of 
God. Inany case, that mob was not very clearly 
entitled to more than a minimum of subsist- 
ence, since its blood was a dark confluence of 
confused and obscure streams. 

So the impressions came to one who had no 
ax to grind, no concession to wrest from a stub- 
born or astute minister. He found his convic- 
tion growing stronger, as he stayed on in the 
capital, that the difference between himself and 
the people who turned to stare after him was 
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not merely a difference of latitude and altitude. 
It was a difference of time. And more than that, 
he felt there was in the air a touch of that 
magic of which we read in fairy tales, whereby 
all things, even the hearts of men, are put to 
sleep, and nothing can be seen to move for a 
generation. 

Not that all were like this. Sometimes he 
would stumble upon a family quite unaffectedly 
modern, and envious of his good fortune in 
living in New England rather than in New 
Granada. These, it must be confessed, were 
mostly women born of mixed alliances. He can 
recall them, rather fancifully, as bright angels 
beating at the bars of their medieval paradise, 
eager to fly down to earth and mingle with the 
pleasure-loving millions of the North. Eagerly 
they demanded news of New York and the 
fashionable shores. Their broken English came 
to his ears like charming music, and the hours 
spent in such company inspired amusing analo- 
gies. One wondered what good old Quesada or 
the rugged Lebridja would say, if they could 
strike the Honda-Bogota trail once more and 
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see those great metallic condors of the Andes 
soaring above their heads, bearing within the 
humming entrails men from regions the most 
Christian Emperor had never heard of. 

And what would those conquistadors, in their 
chain armour and long swords, clanking down 
the streets of Santa Fe de Bogota—what would 
they think of some house in the Calle Sucre, 
or of a villa at Chapinero, where a cluster of 
lovely and intelligent girls could whisper to their 
embarrassed guest their secret desires? Con- 
sider the stride from the austere Spanish man- 
ner to this astounding candour! These, it may 
be confessed, were not medieval desires, nor 
were the ladies proposing to leave the world 
and vanish behind those appallingly blank, 
sightless walls of Bogota’s convents. They an- 
nounced, with smiling sincerity, their determi- 
nation to marry North American men and live, 
if possible, in New York. 

Here was a schism, if not actual heresy, and it 
must be remembered that girls uttering such 
sentiments were usually the daughters of North- 
ern fathers who had settled in the country and 
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married Colombian ladies of high position. The 
divergences of the racial stocks, however, are 
apparent, the Northern being aggressive and 
prehensile, while the culture of Colombia as- 
sumes the garb of resignation and lofty reserve. 
But these alluring and modern encounters 
were happy accidents rather than the rule. 
The patricians of unmixed lineage regard such 
families with disapproval, and their own life 
goes on behind the heavy doors like an under- 
ground river, silent and unseen. Their grief 
alone is spectacular, in a sombre fashion, since 
they are never out of mourning for some distant 
kinsman. They visit the tombs, and photo- 
graph each other, with a rather ghoulish realism, 
weeping by the marble monuments. Their black 
dresses, fashioned by stern-visaged couturiéres 
from the ultimate designs from Paris, flit in and 
out of the shops on the Square or in the Carrera 
Septima, and intrigue the lone tourist’s atten- 
tion as they pass in their polished black limou- 
sines over the ruts and chasms of the streets. 
Their reticence, indeed, is something for a 
Northern visitor to ponder. It has to be re- 
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membered always when one is striving to under- 
stand their point of view, that they have not 
asked for any such effort. They are in the 
peculiar position of medieval survivals. They 
are entirely unaware of our ethics and our aspira- 
tions and our codes. They prove to you, quite 
unconsciously, that the things of the flesh and 
of the spirit are very distinct. The use of an 
aéroplane or an automobile, for example, by 
no means postulates an acceptance of the phi- 
losophy or the culture that produces such con- 
traptions. High-bosomed matrons of the old 
school deplore a passion for golf in some athletic 
daughter who has become tainted with North 
American ideals, and they will voice their dis- 
content between inhalations of a large black 
cigar. The secret sentiment of these ladies is 
that sport, as practised up there, golf and hockey 
and tennis, is more or less degenerate. They 
are not averse, themselves, to blood. For them 
the arena is more than a figure of speech, and 
young ladies of undoubted loveliness will blow 
a still more lovely snowy-heron to pieces at 
short range while out hunting, laughing with 
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frank delight at their marksmanship, while the 
shattered beauty, only this moment preening her 
plumage on a near-by tree, drops and plunges 
with broken neck and bloody breast, and hangs 
impaled in the thicket behind us, food for jungle 
vermin. 

Yes, the arena is a definite conception in 
their medizval minds. There are bull-fighters 
whose skill enables them to kill so cleanly and 
mercifully that there is neither pain nor mess; 
but they run a risk of unpopularity. To watch 
a cock-fight, and the spectators of it too, is to 
comprehend that in this pursuit of sanguinary 
contests, carried out to the death, we have 
discovered the correlative of those thronged 
churches by day and empty streets at night. 
There is a vein of hard, vitreous rock in these 
people of the plateau, and it may be that sus- 
tained grief and suffering have for them a bene- 
ficent quality incomprehensible to us who live 
amid such a welter of material consolations. 
Here again you may detect the medieval slant 
of their minds. Bolivar, who tortured himself 
with delusions of grandeur and plunged into 
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gaiety without a smile, is their great prototype. 
The aged barefooted peon who staggers across 
the great square in Bogota, borne down by a 
huge bundle on his shoulders, is a symbol. 
His eyes are on the ground—he is scarcely 
aware of the approaching mechanism of steel 
and rubber that is snarling at him to get out of 
the way. The Northern visitor, staring about 
him in these high, cool cities of the interior, 
begins to understand that his own standards of 
spiritual measurement are of no use here. He 
is on the way to understanding the people when 
this happens. It is not so much that they are 
far behind him on his own road as that they are 
on another road altogether. They have within 
them potentialities of which we are profoundly 
ignorant. Their conception of happiness and 
even of virtue is widely divergent from ours. _ 

Hence, one may lay too much stress upon the 
obvious modernities that overlie the medieval 
soul of New Granada. It is because of this 
medizvalism that in these papers the country is 
always alluded to as New Granada. It is a 
more beautiful and appropriate distinction. For 
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just as Cartagena de Indias behind Boca Chica 
can recall to the imaginative traveller that old 
Carthage sleeping in the sun behind La Goulette, 
the mighty upland valleys of the Andes remind 
him of old Granada. So let it stand. The time 
may come when the name will come back and 
the old Granadine Confederacy be revived once 
more. 

Divergent from ours! Of all the lessons of 
travel, perhaps North Americans need that les- 
son most of all. For even our religions and 
faiths are scientific, and we listen with impa- 
tience to those whose minds run on meta- 
physical lines. We hear or read a panegyric 
of the Liberator, and when it is boiled down to 
our laconic lingo, there is nothing in it a plain 
man from Sioux City or Pompton Plains can 
get hold of. Possibly not. To us the Liberator 
is not a figure of much importance. To our way 
of thinking he was somewhat of “an ineffectual 
angel,” an Icarus whose waxen pinions melted 
away in the hot sunlight of New Granada and 
let him fall into that sorrowful death bed at 
San Pedro. Let us grant all that. What we 
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have to remember is that these people are still 
in the vortex of a passionate remorse. When 
they think of him, the driving head of their 
convulsive struggle toward self-expression, their ° 
emotion transcends all logic and fact. It is an 
emotion of love and adoration. It is an emotion 
of sorrowful regret. They understood that vain 
yet powerful intellect, and it is not too much to 
say he understood them better, far better than 
they care to remember now. They compre- 
hend that behind all his fantastic magniloquence 
lay a conception of a state adapted to their 
needs. The admirer of Napoleon and Wash- 
ington was the projector of a policy that neither 
of those leaders would have accepted, but it 
was a policy suited to the extraordinary country 
of Simon Bolivar. And so his countrymen, in 
an abandon of grief, call him the greatest man 
in the world, and their regard for his memory 
resembles that of a devout family for a relative 
who was also a saint. They have forgotten the 
fallible man and remember only the blazing 
splendour of his dreams. 

And you can say of them in general, too, they 
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look more upon the heart than upon the out- 
ward semblance. They wear their gaudy uni- 
forms as though it were of small importance 
after all, and the pride of a woman in decent 
black dress and with bare feet has to be seen to 
be understood. And the present writer, voy- 
aging along the Carrera Septima, past the Parque 
Bolivar, discovered an allegory of this side of 
the people’s character. 

Up there, beyond those magnificent eucalyptus 
trees, and just before you come to the Military 
College, there is a small and ancient church, with 
a venerable tomb in front, a tomb without name 
or date to tell a stranger who lies there. And 
going out of the hot sunlight of the street into 
that cool gloom, the traveller found the church 
full of poor women, with a sprinkling of poor 
men. ‘This was on a Friday morning and the 
church, which was more like a series of con- 
necting chapels, with a high altar tucked away 
in a corner, was busy with worship. At every 
shrine knelt women and girls. Men, carefully 
laying a folded handkerchief on the polished 
flags, prayed alone, as though diffident of ap- 
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- proaching the other sex. A cluster of girls sur- 
rounded a tall old priest, who needed a shave, 
and whose lace vestments resembled curtains 
exposed for years to the winter fogs of London. 
Now and again there was a faint melodious toot 
from a hidden organ. Worshippers came and 
went, on foot, for none seemed rich enough to 
ride. They came in, blinking from the sun- 
shine, which was very warm that day for Bogota, 
and crossing themselves, hurried to their fa- 
vourite shrines. And they went out with a 
casual genuflexion toward the twinkling fra- 
grant darkness, and were seen later, sitting under 
the great trees, listening to the soft and sibi- 
lant movement of the leaves, and enduring the 
occasional scrutiny of the small dark blue- 
uniformed. policemen who infest every corner 
and crossing and open space of the capital. 
Suddenly, as he passed down the gangways of 
the church, the traveller found himself watching 
a young lady who was painting a picture. She 
was painting the scene at the end of the building, 
where a number of people were kneeling in front 
of an altar under a gallery. It would serve no 
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good purpose to dwell upon the young lady’s 
skill. In the opinion of the writer, after travel- 
ling many miles through churches and galleries, 
many medieval painters were not so very good. 
Suffice it she had drawn, recognizably enough, 
the scene before us, save that in the figure kneel- 
ing upon the steps she had apparently gone 
-astray. The writer confesses he did not quite 
catch the drift of the allegory at first, noting . 
rather the girl’s face and figure, which were 
well enough, and her expression of frowning 
preoccupation with her colours, and her hat and 
dress, which were not so well. She had one of 
those indeterminate faces common among the 
women of her race, dark, with a stern mouth and 
peremptory brown eyes. They have an air of 
gloomy and cantankerous virtue, these women, 
that bodes ill for the success of a school of imagi- 
native literature among them. In a novel of 
New Granada, all the wicked characters would 
‘have to be imported, and a female adventuress 
is so foreign to the character of the people that 
she would discover no chance to achieve ad- 
ventures. 
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Certainly there was nothing of the adventuress 
about the rather well-shaped and dowdily 
dressed young lady in that church, painting the 
scene before us with commendable truth save 
in one particular. On the steps of the altar was 
an old woman, very dirty and dusty, who arose 
and went out later, when it was obvious how long 
a time had elapsed since she had bathed and 
into what lamentable disrepair her dress was 
fallen. She became a symbol in the mind of the 
traveller for the singular problem of the Latin- 
American nations, and he pondered how difficult 
it would be to establish any communication with 
such people along the channels of hygienic 
plumbing. And it was only afterward, as he 
entered the great square again and heard the 
clangour of the Cathedral bells drowning the 
grinding trolley cars and snarling taxis, that he 
saw what the young lady was doing. 

- Because, instead of a shabby, dirty old woman 

kneeling there, the picture had showed a saint 
in glorious robes and an expression of divine 
peace on her calm and beautiful features. She 
knelt there in a glow of light, and a halo was 
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faintly outlined about her smooth, shining hair. 
You may say, of course, with hard North- 
ern perspicacity, that the young lady was a 
sloppy sentimentalist; and all I can say is, if 
you had seen her you would not say so. There 
is another deduction, which is to me the right 
one, that she knew exactly what she was doing. 
She was a realist. She drew what she knew was 
there, not what seemed to be there. And that 
is why her poorly painted picture seemed to the 
observer to have a secret glory and virtue of 
its own. Whether by accident or whether by 
design, she had painted an allegory of her race. 
They preserve, beneath the hard rind of aus- 
terity and reticence, a medieval love of virtue 
and obedience and the solidarity of the tribal 
clan. They have a capacity for the achieve- 
ments of the saints, and the air is full of holy 
angels guarding them from harm. For them 
that unending clanging of the bells is an iron- 
tongued voice calling them to the ecstasy of 
communion. 

Now, it is entirely credible and even prob- 
able that such a state of affairs will affront a 
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visitor from New York, Sandusky, or even 
Omaha and Salt Lake. But in so far as he is 
affronted he will be ineligible to judge what is, 
after all, an entirely alien civilization. He will 
fail in the first requisite of the competent travel- 
ler, which is consideration for spiritual differ- 
ences. He must close neither his eyes nor his 
heart, but his voice should be muted while 
he voyages through strange countries. 

And always he must remember that the 
people of New Granada, the folk who never 
move out of their particular valley or province, 
are still very much in the dark as to his reasons 
for travelling. He is advised here and now, if 
he desire to hold their respect a little while 
longer, to assume the disguise of a salesman or of 
a financier seeking a concession. For these un- 
happy folk, the native of New Granada has 
grown accustomed to make certain allowances. 
There is the excuse that as business men they 
have to travel to earn money. The tourist, the 
philosophical person who appears suddenly upon 
the High Plateau without any comprehensible 
reason for leaving his own country and home, is 
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regarded with naive amazement. His outland- 
ish figure is followed down the street, until he 
turns a corner, by the astonished gaze of honest 
burgesses and suspicious policemen. Some, it 
is to be feared, are forced to the conclusion that 
he is up to no good, is endeavouring to spy out 
the land with a view to invading it, and is 
afflicted with envy of the beauty and virtue of 


Cundinamarca. 
And in the country places the traveller will 


have need of all his philosophy and imagination 
to form a conception of the figure he cuts in the 
eyes of the indigenous peasantry. As the train, 
or the hydroplane, or the motor car, or possibly 
even the horse on which he is riding, stops and 
the wondering villagers peer from their wattled 
huts, or stand close to the traveller and stare into 
his face with a fixity that has the embarrassing 
oppressiveness of a physical clutch, he must 
resist the subtle impression that he has stumbled 
inadvertently upon another planet. He will 
find all material things and standards novel to 
his eyes. The earth will lift itself up in majestic 
slopes beyond the clouds, and the rivers will hurl 
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themselves down black chasms in columns of 
argent beauty. The sun will rise beyond the 
mist-bound marshes of Santander with the ro- 
seate glory of creation, or from behind the snow- 
clad summits of Santa Marta like a victorious 
army of the sons of light descending the moun- 
tain passes upon an empty world. 

But the traveller must not be misled. There 
is, if he be not too sophisticated and intellectual, 
a point of contact with the peon who passes so 
silently on his little horse, or the old woman with 
a complexion like a peach stone, who approaches 
on a donkey, or quite possibly goes by on foot, 
bearing an immense burden. The traveller will 
discover, before he has been among them very 
long, that these people have the gift of inspiring 
affection and confidence, exactly as though they 
were human beings. They lack that hard, 
bright smartness that finds its apotheosis in 
shingled hair and carmined lips and saxophonic 
cacophony. They are slow in many things, 
including anger and over-reaching. They have 
that equable and unresentful stupidity that is a 
common characteristic of virtue and a stubborn 
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belief in God. The traveller may in time attain 
to an amused tolerance of their indifference to his 
own aggressive optimism and his appetite for 
commercial enterprises on the grand scale. That 
optimism will pause, sometimes, in the face of 
the awful stillness of jungle and cordillera. The 
thought that may come to him, and which will 
be worth the trouble and fatigue of the journey 
up the great river and across the High Plateau, 
is this—that he has stumbled upon a race climb- 
ing by their own toilsome road toward the “far- 
off divine event” of human achievement. It is 
possible that the contemplation of their struggles 
will induce him to reflect awhile upon the less 
enduring features of his own ‘“‘civilization.” 
And that, on the voyage home, will prove a 
piquant and stimulating experience. 


II 
Modern Conquistadores 


AILING eastward from the wide and 
S desolate bayous that fringe the estuary 
of the Magdalena, past beaches of sand, 
blackened and solid with petroleum, and littered 
with the bleached logs that have come down 
from the forests of Santander, and have been 
washed up again by the tide to resemble twisted 
human forms, we cross the Ciénaga of Santa 
Marta and come abruptly upon a huge volcanic 
formation, black and grim, around whose beet- 
ling crags the easterly wind blows for ever from 
the Leeward Islands. 

And it is here, entering Santa Marta, that we 
deviate imperceptibly into romance. Our white 
ship becomes the Juno of the Occidental Steam 
Navigation Company (the O. S. N.) and the 
Morro Grande at the entrance changes to the 
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Great Isabel that lay athwart the opening into 
the Golfo Placido. 

The reader may complain that this is not fair. 
He has contracted to visit New Granada, not 
the shadowy Costaguana of Joseph Conrad’s 
“Nostromo.” He may assert that he is not 
prepared to enter so sinister a territory, that he 
is not equipped to enjoy a few revolutions with 
no more chance of being rescued than might be 
derived from the favour of the magnificent 
Capataz de Cargadores. 

But it may be doubted whether any one, land- 
ing on the shores of New Granada, and especially 
at Santa Marta, can escape the thrall of a Latin- 
American masterpiece. It has a universality of 
appeal that can be understood only by those who 
have been accustomed to the history and geogra- 
phy of Central and South America. The present 
writer has stood on the beaches and rocks of 
Honduras, of Guatemala and of Costa Rica as 
wel as of New Granada, and realized with a 
slight shock of astonishment that the very 
essence and atmosphere of those scenes were in 
his memory and were derived from a novel read 
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long before. And so with the sombre records of 
Latin America. One seems to be reading, again 
and again, chapters from the life work of Don 
José Avellanos, “Fifty Years of Misrule,” the 
volume so often mentioned by Conrad in the 
course of his novel. With the intuition of 
genius the author has divined the fundamental 
glories and tragedies of Latin America, and has 
created a scene, a group, a problem such as may 
be discovered in any of these unhappy lands 
from Ecuador to the Rio Grande. 

But Santa Marta, hidden securely among 
those volcanic hummocks, at the foot of snow- 
clad mountains, will afford the present-day 
traveller none of the actual thrills and casualties 
of Latin-American revolt. Peace has descended 
upon the valley of the Cold River, and the 
jungles where buccaneers and Spanish patriots 
died and sank in the pestilential slime are groves 
of flourishing tropical fruit trees. Below the 
conical rocks, over which the English corsairs are 
reported to have crept when they moved to the 
assault of the sleeping city, are petroleum tanks 
and railroad shops and docks for steamers from 
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the North and from England. A sea front that 
conveys to a stranger on an anchored ship an 
entirely fallacious hint of Asbury Park or 
Atlantic City, in its curving line of lights, runs 
westward from the dock, and beyond that again 
rise, amid a sea of foliage, the inevitable symbol 
of modern enterprise, the masts of the local 
wireless station. 

There is, to the philosophic traveller, a fasci- 
nation in observing that same curving line of 
lights. He may, if he has a retentive memory, 
recall other illusions of New Granada. Behind 
them, instead of the crowded gaiety of Coney 
Island, Long Branch, Far Rockaway, or At- 
lantic City, there is nothing save a high wind 
blowing a blinding dust between the blocks of 
white Spanish houses. It takes him by the 
throat, this appalling discovery of shabby, 
sloven emptiness. It reminds him of the time 
when, chugging through the ramifying channels 
of the Magdalena Delta, languidly observant 
of alligators, the boat skirts what appear to be 
smooth velvet lawns of delicious turf, while 
through the tangled interstices of the trees 
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beyond he imagines he can discern some great 
house with rose gardens and gazebos. The 
illusion is powerful for an instant and is gone. 
Those lawns are no more than floating platforms 
of greenery into which the boat’s propeller 
lashes and goes foul, while behind thickets there 
lie fifty miles of dense, dark jungle. In the 
same way the sea front of Santa Marta by night 
plays upon the homesick traveller’s fancy. He 
goes ashore later, and standing amid that deso- 
late waste of wind-swept squalor, marvels at the 
diverging temperaments of Europe’s races. 

And yet Santa Marta is worth a visit, if the 
traveller remembers the first law of travel. He 
will discover there as much, for example, as 
Joseph Conrad actually beheld in the original 
Sulaco, in the Occidental province of Costaguana. 
This, perhaps, is the first law of imaginative 
literature, to appraise justly the “light of magic 
suggestiveness,” as he calls it, that plays over 
even such dire localities as Santa Marta, and 
projects them upon our minds as the abodes of 
romance and magnificent achievements. 

She appears, if you arrive from the south, 
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as a haven, gleaming white against dark altitudes 
flecked with swift-moving thunderstorms and 
scored with boulder-choked ravines. It is per- 
missible to believe that an enormous glacier came 
down from the mountains just here, tearing the 
flanks of them into gorges and planing out the 
wide platform upon which the city is built. She 
appears, it is insisted, as a haven, such as Turner 
painted with a thorough comprehension of the 
nature of a refuge from the stormy Narrow Seas 
of England. The Caribbean hereabouts is not 
the azure insipidity of the advertised ocean that 
is supposed to attract the tourist upon the princi- 
ple of promising him an impossible exemption 
from the hazards of existence. The Caribbean 
is a sea of strong character, with occasional 
ebullient moods. Those who delight to call it 
the American Mediterranean might remember 
what the other Mediterranean is like, in the Gulf 
of Lyons in January, for example, or round Cape 
Malea, or even between Sardinia and the 
Peninsula. And one of the main Caribbean 
features is the wind roaring ceaselessly past the 
headlands, outside Santa Marta. 
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It is very deceptive, that wind, for it never 
enters the harbour. You go out in a motor 
boat, if the chief officer consents to lower it for a 
few hours, and you are entranced by the pla- 
cidity of the water. You recall, if you like, the 
great Golfo Placido of Sulaco, and you espy, be- 
tween the rocky islet of the Morro Grande, a 
delightful passage. It would be an excellent 
scheme, you think, to circumnavigate that 
savage particle of South America, and something 
to describe to those at home. But the moment 
the boat arrives in the rock-strewn channel the 
aspect of nature changes. The romantic and 
picturesque shores of Santa Marta appear now 
to be veritable jaws of death. The wind rises 
to what you imagine to be hurricane force, the 
boat plunges in emerald-green rollers that ex- 
plode in white thunder upon walls of broken 
basalt. You decide it is not such a picnic after 
all. You may even, if you have a turn for 
pessimism, wonder what will happen if the 
engine stops, as motor-boat engines are no- 
toriously prone to do.. Your proximity to a 
coast resembling those depictions of the haunts 
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of the sirens becomes unpleasant, nor do any 
sirens reveal themselves to afford you an ade- 
quate excuse for disaster. You decide motor- 
boating under such conditions is over-rated. 
The sides of the islet as the boat forges slowly out 
of the riot of the channel appear more than in- 
hospitable. They resemble the jagged walls of 
a mythological nightmare. Presently, the one 
accessible spot comes into view, and beyond it 
you behold, with much affection, the placid 
security of the harbour. The boat no longer 
rolls, and your garments are no longer wrenched 
by a ruthless roaring wind that has at last made 
you understand how the ancients endowed such 
air currents with personality and an active 
malevolent intelligence. High up the steep 
track leading to the lighthouse you see heads 
upon walls, like knobs, that indicate the ob- 
servant family of the lighthouse keeper. At the 
tiny ramshackle jetty rocks a boat, which tra- 
dition says was built upon the summit of the 
craggy pinnacle and launched by lowering down 
the cliff. It may please you to believe this. 
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Once more safe from that outer stormy coast, 
you will be in the mood to believe anything. 

The city itself, however, lies as it were in the 
flare of a wide, flat funnel, and at night the off- 
shore wind comes rushing down from the narrow 
valley beyond, and carries with it in swirling 
vortices the deep dust of the surfaceless Spanish 
streets. It is a blast with the relentless pressure 
of a mechanical blower; it sweeps hats into the 
sea and evokes in the wayfarer a petulant anger. 
It bears upon its pinions all the foulness and 
stagnant airs of the purlieus, and accounts for 
the strange healthiness of a city of primitive 
conveniences. 

And sometimes, as in the early dawn, when the 
last fruit trains have screamed and wheezed 
themselves round the curve into the docks, and 
there is no sign of life in the city, Santa Marta 
becomes even more of a whited sepulchre than 
Barranquilla. At such hours the blanched houses 
might be the débris of the glacial era, left piled 
with a ghastly and fortuitous regularity by the 
deliquescing ice. The chill radiance of a full 
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moon enhances the impression of rigor mortis as 
one looks fearfully down the wide, straight, 
empty thoroughfares. On the flanks of the 
sierras, the lightning darts from one black 
nucleus of vapour to the next, and, beyond the 
shadowless waters of the harbour, unruffled now 
in the hush before the landward breeze, rises the 
Morro Grande with its clear, steady beam. 
There are many, familiar with this region of 
New Granada, who will assert that commerce 
has monopolized it, and that beyond the export of 
tropical produce there is nothing to hold the 
traveller’s attention. This is true in so far as 
external observation goes, and it may be doubted 
whether production, on a large scale, of anything 
can be achieved without bringing in an atmos- 
phere of more or less chilling bureaucracy. The 
great trading companies of all eras were so 
afflicted, and we forget, when touring as philo- 
sophic voyagers, that within the powerful, 
well-oiled mechanism of such enterprises the 
component individual parts suffer no incon- 
venience because their business is with com- 
mercial efficiency rather than adventure. 
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Yet the present writer must confess that for 
him Santa Marta has been tinctured at times 
with the rosy hues of fancy, and he has beheld, 
walking amid those mundane surroundings, 
fabulous beings who bore, unknown to them- 
selves, the stigmata of romance. They were, 
in short, remarkably like characters in some 
novel that Joseph Conrad, by an extraordi- 
nary mischance, omitted to write. 

There was one who might have easily found 
his way into the community of Sulaco, an elderly 
man of heavy frame and innocent eye, whom we 
called Old Wolf, though that may have been 
merely his name. There was nothing wolfish in 
his attitude toward us who came from Garston 
Docks and Avonmouth, in Old England. All he 
desired was to practise the homely nautical 
custom of exchanging reading matter, with a 
leaning toward American magazines that dealt 
with scenes of violence in the Far West. These 
were his meat, and he would reckon one of them 
adequate barter for half a dozen of the milder 
English periodicals. 

He lived up on a small mountain of his own 
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behind the docks in a house that had to be dis- 
mantled after the oil tanks came because the air 
up there became charged with the odours of the 
lighter petroleum derivatives; but that was long 
after Old Wolf himself had gone home, as will be 
told. It was a house ordinary enough until one 
had climbed near it, up a very steep track, and 
saw how it was fashioned of the débris of the 
railroad shops, with a yard fence of corrugated 
sheets and stanchions of old rails, and a flooring 
of old ties. The roof was of corrugated iron, too, 
and came down low over the veranda, which was 
adorned with windows from old cars. That 
roof was like a larrikin’s cap pulled down over 
a disreputable head. It bade you beware. 

And up at the back the house was even more 
remarkable. It was not built at the top of the 
mountain. The wind already mentioned would 
have simply blown it away bodily, so the garden, 
a patch of ground at an angle of forty degrees, 
full of cactus like prickly pads, rose up there, 
and on the summit was a summerhouse facing 
the east. It was made of rails and hardwood 
planks, buttressed with rock, and it needed all 
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those reinforcements. To climb up to it was a 
memorable experience, if a nightmare can be 
called memorable. 

For when you had reached it and struggled with 
the door and had gone out upon the platform 
you felt faint, and your knees gave under you. 
There was nothing save the great sky and a 
roaring wind and a clean plunge to those savage 
black rocks two hundred feet or more below. 
It staggered you as you held to the humming iron 
rail and looked from the seat, where Old Wolf 
had often sat looking toward England, to the 
fluorescent commotion of white water and black- 
green rocks beneath you. If you had any 
imagination at all you would shiver a bit at the 
macabre humour of that retreat in the very eye 
of the booming wind. Here he would sit when 
his day’s work was done in the yards below, cut 
off from the world, nursing one of his numerous 
progeny, and reading tales of he-men in the early 
West. Forgetful, apparently, that he himself 
was far from effeminate. 

He had come from England long ago, and in 
our day Old Wolf was reputed rich. His house 
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that was like a crow’s-nest made of rubbish 
picked here and there, with no great care for 
matching or symmetry, was to many of the 
inhabitants of the town like the home of a spider 
who watched them wriggling more and more 
feebly in the threads of his mortgages and loans. 
Astutely, he had made friends with the jefe 
politico, the commandante and the governor of 
those days, and all was within the law. 

Such were the tales, borne to us by survivals 
of the old Imperial Line that carried the fruit in 
those earlier days. Old Wolf’s wealth became 
a tale to tell to new hands in the night watches 
while waiting for the fruit to come in from the 
plantations, arms asprawl on the rail, and taking 
a look now and then at the low-browed, truculent 
house on the hill. How much was true may be 
only conjectured. The point is, he had caught 
our imaginations as cowboys had caught his. 
Old Wolf wanted to be a fearless rider of purple 
distances, joining posses and winging bad Indians 
and greasers. To us he was a buccaneer for- 
gotten by time and living disguised as a yard- 
master. What tales were told of his mestizo 
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harem of days gone, and any one could see his 
wife, a massive brown woman, hanging out 
clothes on the wire behind the house. His 
children were brown too, and he seemed very 
fond of them in a pasha-like way, though they 
ran nearly naked around his lofty domain. 

He scarcely lived up to the traditions about 
him when he came aboard for “reading matter,” 
yet nobody had any difficulty in believing the 
wildest tale. He was like a retired shipmaster, 
and he may have been one, with that faint air, of 
having drifted slowly away from all his sinful 
past, floating into view a highly respectable 
hulk, that many ship captains have in their old 
age. He had known the men who first began 
trading on that coast, and had been in some fine 
shindies in the Frio Valley. We would watch 
him and decline to be taken in by his pacific 
paternal appearance. We knew all the officials 
in the place were secretly in his employ. Land 
for many leagues was in his possession, and he 
had mortgages on many a fine mansion along 
the shore. He seemed to have no objection to 
being regarded in this sinister light so long as he 
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got a fresh batch of “reading matter” with titles 
like “The Fight on the Lazy B” or “Riders of 
the Desert Ranges.” Strong stuff, and much 
liked by the engineers’ mess. Mates ran more 
to love stories and exploits in the Indian Mutiny. 

And then we came back from Garston or 
Avonmouth and found him gone. It was a tale 
to whip the languid interest of any one who had 
been on watch for fifteen days without a thing 
to break the monotony. He had gone home, re- 
tired, bought a country estate in Somersetshire 
and settled down to end his days in dignified se- 
clusion. That was nothing, however. Anybody 
with the loot could do that. There was nothing 
even very startling about him leaving his domes- 
tic establishment where they were, adequately 
provided for, we were assured. Englishmen 
often did that, out East. What would that huge 
brown woman and her tribe of brats be doing in 
the Manor House, High Over-roads, Walsingham 
cum-Maltby, Somersetshire, England? Answer 
that. 

No. What carried us away was this: He had 
gone home with his fortune in gold stowed in a 
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strong box! He had liquidated all those fabu- 
lous securities and loans and, somehow, had got 
the bullion aboard a Dutch steamer. There was 
the true buccaneer touch. It was in harmony 
with that terrible summerhouse above the sheer 
drop of the basalt cliff, the house with the look 
of a sullen and ruthless bandit, the career of 
thrifty trading and money-lending with a feck- 
less and not-too-bright population. It gave one 
the impression that there was something in that 
Nordic business after all! It was impressive to 
see how, in spite of all those years of expatriation 
on that coast, he had gone back to the settled 
thousand-year-old quietude of his native land. 
And with a chest of gold, like some old pirate of 
the Spanish Main, to be a squire and have hats 
touched to him, while in the drowsy afternoons 
he would sit in the great panelled library and 
read the last new tale of Western life, and thrill 
with the gusty sentiments of the virtuous cow- 
boys of cactus and sage. 


They did not pull down that furtive and sinis- 
ter house at the time. It had another tenant, 
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mysteriously antithetical to Old Wolf. Not a 
sheep exactly, but a lamb, to whose shorn naked- 
ness the wind had never been tempered to any 
extent. Yet so different from the former pro- 
prietor, so forlorn, and with so little chance 
against fate, that it was a fabulous adventure 
just to see him at home. It was as though the 
destiny of that house was to shelter extraordi- 
nary people. Old Wolf had a mestiza mate, and 
the tale ran in the barracks and cantinas that 
he didn’t know a half of his progeny. Which 
possibly had a grain of truth in it. But Sefior 
Manzanares, who came after him, was as brown 
as a suitcase, and he was wedded, with a sort of 
despairing finality, to a quiet woman from Stam- 
ford Hill. And they had a baby the like of which 
had never been seen before on earth. 

How they came to be in that unfortunate 
house was not easy to determine. Sefior Man- 
zanares was from Bogota, of a first family, 
though he didn’t look it, and while working in 
a bank in London “had met his fate,’’ as he re- 
marked to the present writer with startling can- 
dour. She did not resemble one of the Fates, 
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being a smiling, unsophisticated Cockney girl, 
much occupied with the baby, who seemed to 
have more energy and snap than the two of 
them. They would sit and watch him with an 
absorption that shook the observer’s faith in his 
own philosophy. It was impossible to distract 
their attention from the one devouring preoccu- 
pation of their lives. 

Senor Manzanares, however, turned out to be 
no more than a temporary arrangement. And 
he lived in that house because there was no other 
vacant. As the stray visitor gained their con- 
fidence, having been a Londoner himself in his 
time and knowing Stamford Hill, it transpired 
that their fortunes were of the same ramshackle 
architecture as the house. The courage, or the 
audacity, if you will, or the folly of a man who 
married in such circumstances was amazing to 
any one who was partial to an anchorage with a 
good holding ground. The wife seemed to have 
the calm assurance of a—a sleep-walker. They 
knew no more of the future than that. The 
baby was everything, and one could not only 
wonder whether his passionate outcries and | 
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mighty kickings were not in the way of a warning 
to those two to look out and get busy, instead of 
sitting there almost befuddled with philoprogen- 
itiveness. 

Because as soon as the regular yardmaster 
came out from England, it would be necessary 
for Senor Manzanares to hunt employment. He 
was a small, meek creature, with large, woe- 
begone brown eyes, his long nose, small mouth, 
and chin meeting at the apex of an ineffective 
phalanx. What he was to do he was not partic- 
ularly able to say. This problem was occasion- 
ally discussed in the evening over some warm 
beer on the veranda. The visitor was inclined to 
suggest North America as a solution, but the 
pair of them plainly flinched from so wild a jour- 
ney. However, if one heard of anything perhaps 
one would let him know? Oh, certainly, cer- 
tainly. And the visitor pondered, and thought 
of the roar of Nassau Street and Forty-second 
and Fifth Avenue, and wondered where those 
people would finish up. 

There was electric light up there in that house, 
from some extremely uncertain source down be- 
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low, and as the problem was reviewed in a low 
tone (the baby having retired) the light would 
die down until the filaments were mere reddish 
loops. It would rise again a little, so that the in- 
terior could be seen. Sefior Manzanares would 
look up at the lamps and make a gentle gesture 
of despair. That was the way of this place. 
Perhaps the light would go out altogether, and 
he could be heard remarking that the service was 
scandalous, but nothing could be done about it. 
To the visitor, seeing them slowly swallowed up 
in obscurity, it seemed like a symbol of their 
future, and he was not astonished, coming back 
one day, to find them gone and the house partly 
demolished, while the skeleton of an oil tank 
was rising in a scooped-out space at the foot of 
the hill. 

And where they went was shrouded in mystery 
until one day, many years later, the traveller was 
informed, in Bogota, that a Senor Manzanares 
had telephoned and would call. Which he did, 
with the family, and explained how he had come 
home at last and for many months had sought 
for something todo. Meekly they sat and gazed 
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at the sturdy youngster ranging the hotel room 
and testing his muscles by assuming strange 
attitudes. No, there was nothing he could find 
to do. Was it possible the visitor, with his 
vast knowledge of North America, knew of any- 
thing? Was he likely to hear of anything? 
Would he “use his influence ?”’ 

It wasn’t easy to give an answer to a pathetic 
plea like that. It was beyond the stranger’s 
power to tell the bald truth, that a man has to 
get his job himself if it is to be of any value to 
him, that influence is a foolish myth and the 
world a difficult place for those who have nothing 
definite to offer. Yet the problem attracted him, 
for it was the problem of so many young men of 
New Granada. They drift up to Bogota, living 
on their families, hoping that influence will get 
them some government billet, some dignified 
sinecure. They become afraid of the hot lands 
and the competitive strife that wages in the 
Northern countries. Their minds become at- 
tenuated in the rarefied atmosphere of the Pla- 
teaucracy, if the reader will forgive a strange 
but expressive word. 
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So the visitor looks at this little family and 
wonders what the indomitably energetic child 
will think of his parents later on. One cannot 
imagine him staying up here to hang about gov- 
ernment offices for a job. There is a secret 
principle of compensation in the genesis of fam- 
ilies, herein made manifest. Master Manza- 
nares dislodges a vase of flowers with a satisfying 
crash. Possibly he carries within him the germs 
of revolt, of spectacular success. Whatever it 
may be, it will not take him begging in the ante- 
rooms of the great. 


But to return to the white town behind the 
black cliffs of Santa Marta. The coming of oil, 
which, although New Granada has many pools of 
it beneath her jungles, is still brought from Mex- 
ico, has razed that strange house on the moun- 
tain, and possibly the new incumbents have no 
such attractive personalities as those here de- 
scribed. Possibly, too, Mrs. Effingham has been 
replaced by a conventional chatelaine. It is sad 
to think this, for Mrs. Effingham was something 
to see in the drab monotony of a bureaucratic 
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community, each member so exquisitely sensitive 
to the weaknesses and peculiarities of the rest. 
Mrs. Effingham was a symbol of bohemianism 
and the arts, of a protest against the enslaving 
influence of capital and the atrophy of intellect 
engendered by professional cares. Mrs. Effing- 
ham was talked about. But so were Joan of 
Arc, and Catherine the Great, and Lady Wortley 
Montagu. It may be doubted whether Mrs. 
Effingham compared herself with these cele- 
brated females, but she was certainly indifferent 
to the gossip that passed in company quarters or 
on the promenade decks of ships in port. This, 
of course, was long ago. 

In her way she was as bizarre as Old Wolf, who 
lived on his mountain above the yard, while she 
lived in a fantastic villa at the other end of that 
illusory curving line of lights. Fantastic to our 
way of thinking, of course, for it resembled one 
of those villas they show you in Pompeii to-day, 
which the Latin bureaucrats used as summer 
homes. There were paintings in fresco on the 
walls of the wide veranda, and it had a patio 
within, and heavy red tiles above, and a fussy 
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front door. Apparently, Mr. Effingham occupied 
so high a position in the bureaucracy that he 
didn’t have to live in a sort of glorified rabbit 
hutch in the general compound, as most of them 
did. In person, he was a quiet, dignified crea- 
ture, very much the accomplished executive and 
an effective background for his unconventional 
spouse. 

Yes, in her way, she was bizarre. Because it 
seemed to be her ambition to establish a salon at 
the very point where, some million years or so be- 
fore, a glacier had plunged into the Caribbean. To 
the fascinated observer, piecing together the fab- 
ulous tales he heard here and there, it was plain 
that the city harboured a frustrated Aspasia. 
It was impossible to refrain from imagining 
what she might have done but for that over- 
shadowing bureaucracy and the sardonic humour 
of agriculturists who took no interest in the arts. 

There was, for example, that eminent author 
from Boston who was practically kidnapped from 
his ship and made a lion of by Mrs. Effingham, 
and compelled to read a most marvellous drama 
she had written. There was the artist from 
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Pittsburgh, who thought she was a new passen- 
ger, and found himself in an automobile with the 
lady, driving rapidly across a wind-swept desert 
(as he imagined it) and arriving at the villa with 
the pictures on the walls beneath the veranda. 
These, since he had always associated such things 
with residences of the less edifying sort, alarmed 
him until he underwent a fresh transformation 
and discovered that the husband was offering 
him some particularly good whisky. 

It is time, however, to clear Mrs. Effingham’s 
name of scandal. The phrase, “frustrated Aspa- 
sia,” used above, may stand, but it must be used 
in its entirety. Whatever she might have been 
if Santa Marta had remained under the Bourbons 
in actual fact she was no temptress. Her rest- 
less temperament chafed at the limitations im- 
posed by the environment in which she resided. 
To be the spouse of so eminent an official as Mr. 
Effingham was regarded by all the other ladies 
as the pinnacle of social and biological achieve- 
ment. But to Mrs. Effingham being a spouse 
was no great shakes. Being the spouse of the 
eminent Effingham meant, to her, slow tropical 
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martyrdom. It was her grievance that she was 
married to one of those monsters common in 
American fiction—a business man absorbed in 
his business. His feeble attempts to appreciate 
his brilliant wife aroused in her short, sardonic 
laughter. That same brilliance was the occasion 
of much amused whispering among the company 
employees. So far from codperating with her to 
establish what might be called a lookout tower 
upon the great world of art, music, letters, and 
philosophy, they took refuge in oafish grimacings. 
The key to their skepticism was this—that Mrs. 
Effingham, so far, hadn’t done very much to 
justify her regal airs. The marvellous drama, 
for instance, had not only never been produced, 
it had never been seen; and a gross creature in 
the auditor’s department voiced a disbelief in its 
existence. 

That was the mistake they made. Mrs. 
Effingham might behave like a fraud, but she 
was genuine. As genuine as any successful artist 
can be, that is to say. And that is why it is for- 
tunate, perhaps, that Joseph Conrad, picking up 
his hints for “Nostromo,” never ran across her. 
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Conrad lacked the patience so necessary for the 
sympathetic depiction of the artist. The sea 
captain is as far from the artist as one human 
being can get without being entirely insane, 
which explains Conrad’s difficulty in combining 
the two apparently incompatible things. He 
had to give up being a sea captain before he 
could develop as an artist. It explains also his 
apologetic attitude toward his achievements. 
He secretly suspects he is breaking some un- 
written law of the sea by writing at all. 

And therefore, the present writer thinks, he 
would have passed her by with Slavonic con- 
tempt for her poor little attempts to make some- 
thing of her life in Santa Marta. In the revolu- 
tionary troubles in Sulaco she might have been 
reserved for a slightly ridiculous destiny—let us 
say the forgotten prisoner of General Mon- 
tero. : 

It was difficult not to smile, of course, if you 
were merely an accomplished agriculturist or 
construction expert, or a figure-juggling account- 
ant, when a scornful, impatient woman tried to 
lord it over your wife or daughters, and could 
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produce no adequate warrant for such assump- 
tion of superiority. What had she done to jus- 
tify such an attitude? 

As for the native ladies of New Granada, 
Mrs. Effingham had a brief and damaging epi- 
thet, sotto voce, for them. It wasn’t that she 
made pets of them, even if that were possible. 
Mrs. Effingham might be accurately described 
as aggressively Nordic. Her prescription for the 
solution of Latin-American problems, as exem- 
plified in New Granada, was that of the English 
statesman regarding Ireland. She would have 
sunk the country for half an hour and raised it 
again, an uninhabited paradise. Some parts, it 
is to be feared, and Santa Marta in particular, 
Mis. Effingham would have directed the cosmic 
forces to leave permanently submerged. 

Because, for a woman with a brain bursting 
with brilliant Broadway successes, Santa Marta 
was, to use her own figure, a dead loss uncovered 
by insurance. That was the secret the local 
humorists failed to discover. They never sus- 
‘pected that Mrs. Effingham would use an as- 
sumed name when she reached the Great White 
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Way. Her motive in so doing may seem ob- 
scure to the thoughtless reader. He, or she, will 
forget that before Mrs. Effingham attained to 
this supreme felicity, she had pried Mr. Effing- 
ham from his apparently impregnable position 
in the great fabric of the trading company, car- 
ried him away northward to New York, and 
established him in an office on Nassau Street, 
while she herself attended to the furnishing of an 
extraordinary abode just off Washington Square 
South. Black wall paper and blood-orange lamp 
shades were the least of the trials Mr. Effingham 
had to endure. The place resembled South 
America in this—it was like a jungle, out of 
whose screened and shadowy fastnesses strange 
female shapes could be seen smoking cigarettes 
in eighteen-inch holders of lignum vita, and re- 
vealing stockings rolled far below the knee. 

The logical dénouement of this episode of 
Santa Marta should be, according to the rules 
of fiction, that the misunderstood business man 
permits the erring wife to discover her own in- 
competence, and after making an enormous for- 
tune in the office on Nassau Street, takes her 
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back, sadder, wiser, sweeter, more womanly, to 
the haven beneath the snow-capped sierras. 
“What actually happened was not like that to 
any notable extent. For the play, under a 
name that the present writer feels he is not per- 
mitted to divulge, was a formidable success. 
Mr. Effingham made no comment. He subsided 
into the role for which he had been trained for 
many years. He furnished the apartment above 
his wife’s in plain oak and oxidized fittings, and 
dreamed of Santa Marta. For him there would 
always be a faint regret for that painted villa 
by the sea, whose red roof glowed like a ruby 
against the green of the plantations. It ap- 
peared all the more alluring from his present 
forlorn prosperity in the garbage can of the 
spurious arts. Indeed, Mr. Effingham was to 
discover that South America is very like the 
Orient. It grows upon one, so that no measure 
of success elsewhere will compensate the exile 
from his home. 

But Mrs. Effingham is happy, and therefore, 
by the great laws of sentiment that reign over 
us, he must be happy too. She will soon have 
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another play ready, and Mr. Effingham will be 
directed to purchase a fine old New England 
mansion and instal electric light and Chinese 
servants. Whereupon Mrs. Effingham will fill 
it with hooked-rugs and pine tables and intellec- 
tuals, and they will achieve the apex of artistic 
success, a summer home. 

Will this compensate Mr. Effingham? It will 
not. His years on the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta will haunt him even in 
New England and Fifth Avenue. He will regret 
the days when he rode on horseback up the 
valleys, and reaching some one of the lower 
summits, caught a glimpse of the great fields of 
snow, flushed with rose and heliotrope and mauve 
as the sun was sinking in the distant sea. Per- 
haps the awful stillness of those high places will 
be contrasted, in his mind, with the roar and 
racket of automobiles rushing along the roads, 
and the unrestful turmoil of Manhattan. It is 
almost certain he will fall to thinking, one of 
these days, upon the contrasts between the two 
continents and wonder whether the attempt to 
transform the Latin lands by North American 
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efficiency will not prove a costly error. He may 
stumble on the thought which comes at times 
to those who have seen that efficiency at work, 
but which would never come to Mrs. Effingham, 
with all her brilliance—that possibly we are miss- 
ing something very wonderful indeed, the re- 
nascence of a Mediterranean culture in a region 
peculiarly fitted for it. Neither Mrs. Effingham 
nor anybody else will ever know now, because it 
is too late. The distance is too great for them 
ever to catch up. Their period of hope ended 
nearly a hundred years ago, in this city of Santa 
Marta, where they will show you the house that 
received the worn-out body of the Liberator, the 
extraordinary being who comprised in his own 
career the weakness and the strength of Latin 
America, and whose magnificent ideas might 
have led his countrymen to establish a system 
that would have been the glory of mankind. 


II] 
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T WAS the commander, who was commonly 
| reported to know everyone on the Caribbean 

seaboard, who first suggested the plan, and 
it was the coffee planter who made the arrange- 
ments. The philosophic traveller, as usual, did 
nothing. In accordance with his custom he 
placed himself entirely at the disposal of his 
friends. Americans dislike being interfered with 
when engaged in their national pastime of enter- 
taining. 

The scheme was to ascend the mountains to 
the coffee man’s plantation, adding thereby to 
our experience of South America. There were 
four of us in the party. There was the com- 
mander himself, the soul of good-humour and 
supposed to be fatally attractive to lady passen- 
gers; a gentleman from Yale University, who 
added to the awe he inspired by being the son of 
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a bishop; the philosophic traveller, and the 
coffee planter. Later, a peon came into the 
arrangement. The ascent was to be made on 
mules, and this, for some reason or other, amused 
the commander very much. It transpired that 
he expected the philosophic member of the party 
to fall off. This actually occurred, but at the 
end of the journey and in darkness, on account 
of a swollen wooden stirrup, so the commander 
was not gratified. 

The coffee man, who was from the great 
valley of the Ohio, was one of those Americans 
who interest an Englishman in an unusual way. 
He is interested because he recognizes the best 
of his own kind functioning beyond the great 
frontiers of the Empire. He beholds himself, as 
it were, somewhat magnified and endowed with 
a faint, self-conscious theatricality that he learns 
in time to like very much, wishing he could 
compass it without jeopardizing his own spiritual 
personality. A keen-faced young man, athletic 
and courteous, yet entering very fully into the 
commander’s humorous anticipation about the 
mules, he had an air of command himself, as 
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though responsible for an enterprise of some 
importance. 

So it proved, since messages were to be sent 
up the mountain announcing the visit, animals 
provided, and a schedule laid out. Here, it 
seems, we were on the edge of civilization as we 
know it, since, supposing anything happened to 
us, our coffee man would be the only arbiter of 
our fortunes, consuls and such being far-away 
folk. So he regards his obligations and tells us 
to be ready at six. 

There are the questions of clothing and the 
Yale man’s camera. The former is solved by 
getting out khaki riding pants and old mackin- 
toshes that once held off the fine rain of English 
_ seaport towns when we were ashore on leave. 
While it never rains to any extent in Santa 
Marta, there are continual commotions of air 
and vapour moving athwart the face of the 
sierras, and we are advised to be prepared. As 
for the camera, that is a problem indeed. It is 
an example of.the fix civilization gets us into. 
We cease to own things and they begin to own 
us. This camera, a splendid example of applied 
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science, cost nearly three hundred dollars and 
with skilful manipulation takes very good pic- 
tures. As its owner remarks, “You always get a 
picture.’ Chance is eliminated. It may be 
nearly dark, raining, and the object almost too 
distant for the naked eye to see—no matter, you 
always get a picture. The precious mechanism 
resembles the old-time conception of an infernal 
machine. It is a black box garnished with a 
multiplicity of oxidized adjustments, and inspires 
in its owner a great deal of anxiety. You may 
always get a picture, but you also incur a feeling 
of harassment that something may happen to 
the camera. In which case, one may not get a 
picture. 

The philosophic traveller declines to envy 
the possessor of the magic contrivance. He him- 
self often fails to get a picture. His best pictures 
have never come out. The local drug store will 
offer him some vague sheets of celluloid on which 
there is nothing that would interest any one save 
Conan Doyle and the investigators of ectoplasm. 
There is certainly nothing on them resembling 
the scenes he thought he was taking. This gives 
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the business an element of sport that is unavail- 
able to the patrons of expensive contraptions. 
The Yale man, however, announces that he will 
leave the camera behind, as the risks of damaging 
it are too great. So in this case we shall not get 
a picture. We are to climb up the sierras on 
mules and there will be no photographic record 
of the. expedition. There are regrets as we 
gather on the promenade deck. Science has 
defeated us. The apparatus has become too 
frail for its purpose. It reminds one of the party 
of those lady novelists whose spiritual equipment 
is so powerful and yet so delicate they can never 
be brought within range of the rugged precipices 
of existence. We resign ourselves to the fact 
that we shall not be able to exhibit to bored 
friends pictures of ourselves scaling the heaven- 
kissing hills on mules. 

And at six, to the wonder of some, it is raining 
even in Santa Marta. Gusts of wind that hint 
what is going on behind the rocky heights that 
form the harbour send the rain driving in hori- 
zontal streams, drumming like a hose on the tin 
roofs of the wharves. These gusts drop sud- 
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denly, as though tired of play, and the rain de- 
scends in normal fashion. All sign of life departs 
from Santa Marta save in the middle distance, 
where we can see a Ford car approaching and 
sending out broad lateral sheets of spray as it 
ploughs through the vast puddles that are form- 
ing on the wide plain between the steamer and 
the town. The Ford car contains the coffee 
man, and we watch his rapid amphibious 
manceuvres. Nothing, it appears, can be done 
without a Ford car nowadays. A suspicion as- 
sails one of the party that the talk about mules 
was mere romantic metaphor, and that they are 
destined to ascend the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta in what the New York newspapers call, 
with insufferable innuendo, “‘a well-known car.” 
Voicing this lament, he is informed that the 
first ten miles of the way is by road, and the 
mules come on the scene later. 

Harking back for a moment to the camera, it 
is a civil question whether the mechanical arts 
have done as much for us as we think in the 
matter of recording our experiences. Those who 
depend on photographs for their memories prob- 
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ably did not see very much at the time. There 
is something distinctly unsettling in the failure 
of the photograph. At one time it was reckoned 
that the fault lay in the single lens. Then the 
immobility of the thing was blamed. When the 
photograph became “animated,” as we used to 
say in the early days of the cinema, it was felt 
that art was on its last legs. The painting in 
oils and water colours, the tedious business of 
engraving on metal and stone and wood, were 
all bound for the discard. Colour was coming, 
it was announced, and the voice-producing 
mechanism would some day be “hooked up,” to 
synchronize with the photographic larynxes and 
lips on the screen. 

And yet, apart from the wonder of the thing, 
the novelty and strangeness of the achievement, 
one is induced to say, “‘What of it?” Because 
we forget, I am afraid, that, after all, the photog- 
rapher is not the Creator, though he sometimes 
makes remarks that show he has delusions that 
way. His apparatus is only a mirror, and be- 
yond arousing a mild astonishment, such as 
savages feel acutely when they first behold them- 
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selves in a looking glass, the photographer cannot 
reach our emotions. They are in the inaccess- 
ible places, and while he can always get a picture 
with his marvellous lenses, he is never more than 
the deft manipulator of a mechanical contrap- 
tion. An old photograph is always ugly and 
generally pathetic. It has a dreadful suggestion 
of being incriminating evidence of a momentary 
indiscretion. And the preservation of groups 
ranged behind trophies and shields is no more 
than the harmless weakness of the athletic mind. 

So what we are foregoing, as we leave the ship, 
is this: that at some future date we may mention, 
in an offhand way, to our family circle, that we 
onte rode on a mule up the mountain gorges in 
South America. No one present will know 
anything about South America, and we shall 
have no whitey-brown photograph showing an 
unrecognizable person astride of a recognizable 
four-legged creature, with a raintly marked back- 
ground of large boulders. And that is all. For 
photography is the reverse of life, the negative, 
if you will, and we have our regrets at the mo- 
ment, while in the future we shall enjoy the 
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knowledge that we refrained from a futile 
pastime. 

By this time the Ford, containing an alert 
coffee man, is at the dock, and we, scrutinized 
somewhat wonderingly by the quartermaster at 
the gangway, whose white trousers, showing be- 
low the shiny oilskins, make him look as though 
he were in pajamas, descend to start on our 
journey. » 

There is no sign yet of any fruit trains. The 
waiting gangs of native workmen lie prone on 
heaps of leaves or sacking beside the tracks. 
The ship’s sides tremble slightly with the vibra- 
tion of the machinery. The customs guards ex- 
amine us in a gloomy dispirited way, with an 
air of having done this for many years without 
ever securing a conviction. The fact is, it may 
be succinctly stated, that the guards themselves 
do so much smuggling they have driven the 
professional offenders out of business. To the 
student of pure republican principles it afforded 
singular delight, one evening, to see a luckless 
gentleman arrested at the gangway for attempt- 
ing to land a box of candy, while the guards 
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effecting the capture were padded from breast 
to knee with perfumes, soap, cigarettes, and 
toilet preparations sold to them by the ship’s 
barber. Having confiscated the candy, worth 
about a dollar, these ineffable minions of en- 
lightened democracy proceeded ashore, where 
they unloaded their loot upon a waiting confed- 
erate. Such spectacles are illuminating to the 
philosophic traveller, who compares them with 
similar experiences in North America, where a 
customs officer, whose subordinates are ransack- 
ing a vessel for liquor, will pass the time pleas- 
antly in the captain’s room over a whisky and 
soda. He arrives at the conclusion that human 
nature is very much the same the world over and 
advances toward the waiting Ford in company 
with his companions, 

It is obvious to a stranger that Americans are 
the victims of two national pastimes, to load 
what they call a flivver with obloquy and over- 
load it with passengers. So we discover that in 
addition to ourselves, who, with the coffee man, 
are five, there is the coffee man’s wife, a spirited 
creature who is coming with us to the end of the 
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road. We pile in and the despised vehicle begins 
to gallop—there is no other word for it—toward 
the town. It plunges through pools and seems 
momentarily to swim, it skids around railroad 
ties and mounts phenomenal obstructions, while 
we, the oscillating and colliding molecules of this 
active mechanical atom, are retaining very little 
breath in our bodies. 

Something is wrong, however. It appears the 
party is not yet complete, and we stop at a large 
Spanish house in the town and collect the coffee 
man’s wife’s spirited sister. The flivver accepts 
this fresh addition with a slight shudder and sets 
off at a smart clip inland. We have lost sight 
of the sea. 

It is no longer raining. Out beyond the rail- 
way station, where a fruit train iscoming through, 
the roads die, and beyond the nearer plantations 
the earth rises in sombre majesty to the clouds. 
It is the colour of wrath, blue-black and smoky 
between the bright green of the palms and the 
sullen, dirty white of the sky. It has the con- 
fused composition of the backgrounds so dear 
to the medieval painter, nor can we yet discern 
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the precise locality of our destination. All is 
vague and vast on the face of the mountain, and 
the cloud-cap obscures the summits so that they 
seem to rise to inconceivable altitudes. 

And presently we are upon “the road” in 
which our host and hostess take a solemn pride, 
for it was hewn out of the wilderness by the 
coffee man’s father. Here is his heritage—a 
road and a plantation hung in air above jewelled 
cataracts and tremendous gorges, while behind 
these coastal ranges lie the inaccessible snow- 
fields of the higher sierras. It would not be re- 
garded as a very dangerous competitor of the 
Appian Way or Watling Street, whose rock-hard 
surfaces have rung with the hoofs of cavalry 
and the mailed heels of the legions for two thou- 
sand years. But it is a useful comparison for all 
that. There is something of the Roman cen- 
turion in the coffee man’s demeanour and fea- 
tures, though he would immediately resent the 
implication. And you have only to go back 
far enough to discover somebody like him at the 
dirty end of Watling Street in the year 30 B. C. 
or grading a piece of the road between Teanum 
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and the sea before Campania was really settled 
and in constant touch with Rome. There lay 
the inspiration of this particular enterprise. It 
was the work of one’s own people. Here they 
were, up to their old games, driving the road, 
bridging the ford, and taming the howling wil- 
derness. 

Viewed in that light, the road, which might 
be regarded, as one of the party impiously ob- 
served, as either a wet road or a dry river, took 
on a glamour. It was worth thinking about 
because we were not on American soil or British 
soil, or anything like that. We were within the 
frontiers of a desolate, unhappy land, a land where 
the constitution is a miracle of perfection and its 
working a miracle of ineptitude, a land where 
statesmanship culminates in devising taxes 
upon enterprise for the protection of indolent 
nationals, a land without a people or a coherent 
conception of collective energy. 

Glamour, some may feel bound to criticize, is 
a more than adequate phrase. But if you think, 
it compels you to postulate some other deeper 
emotion than patriotism or even imperialism, 
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when you find Americans of Northern stock 
achieving something like this in South America. 
You find yourself groping among the roots of a 
man’s righteousness, and you find, to your aston- 
ishment, perhaps, that his imagination may have 
something to do with it. Even this forlorn hope, 
this feeble scratch at the face of the wilderness, 
can convey to you some hint of the indomitable 
spirit of man. You have only to ask yourself, 
why must it be left to a foreigner to make a road 
for himself from the mountains, to understand 
the magnitude of the work. We laugh at the 
boasting Nordics and become very eager to be 
free of racial cant, but there must be something 
in it. You come down to the brass tacks of it, 
in South America. 

The Nordic fresh from the Eastern States of 
North America probably wouldn’t call it a 
road at all. Yet it has been hewn from the 
primeval red clay and gravel with occasional 
gigantic boulders to be circumvented and gullies 
to be crossed and, as an amateur attempt at 
communication and transport, is not to be 
sneezed at. It provides a double triumph for 
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the homeland, since the rains have washed huge 
trenches athwart the roadway, and the impact 
and rebound of a loaded flivver must be ex- 
perienced to be believed. It is a very narrow 
road, going through cuttings and across streams 
on a dangerous slant, yet our host tells us that 
he has two Fords, and he and his wife, to vary 
the monotony, sometimes race each other to 
town. Great skill, he avers, is necessary to 
reach a place where you can pass the other ma- 
chine without asmash. The philosophic traveller 
is anxious to know if by any chance they over- 
take each other in a cutting, or here for example, 
where the earth plunges in a chaos of rock and 
mud for a hundred feet or so. Well, now and 
then they have a tumble, they admit. One 
would imagine that the distinguished manu- 
facturer of “a well-known car” sold them with 
a steeple-chasing guarantee or advertised them 
as suitable for scaling precipices and fording 
great rivers. These accounts of their life and 
habits take place as we bump and crash through 
a bad place, and then we come out upon a level 
place where there is a house standing in neat 
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grounds with drives and a fence with a white 
gate. Civilization in the wilderness. We drive 
in and alight. This is where the coffee man lives 
with his family. 

It is one of the delightful discoveries of travel- 
ling off the tourist track, that a romantic and 
savage environment generally encloses a virtuous 
and conventional ménage. It becomes a com- 
mon thing to find domesticity preserving the 
even tenor of its way in circumstances reserved 
by writers of fiction for lurid dramas of sex. 
Here, for example, in a screened house buried in 
tropical foliage, far from the haunts of men, and 
reposing at the foot of majestic mountains, the 
coffee man, his wife, and three children maintain 
the austere standards of a metropolitan suburb. 
They even have a chaperon in the person of his 
wife’s sister. And they keep up the illusion of 
being at home in Ohio by putting a record on the 
phonograph while they offer us refreshments of 
normal alcoholic content. 

All this, however, is mere preliminary. We 
have not yet reached the end of the road. So 
we four, who are to go up the mountain, enter | 
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the flivver once more and we start, followed by 
the benedictions of the ladies. And there is no 
doubt about it at all when the road does end. 
It skirts a bluff and turns to the left in time to 
avoid hurling us into a stream. And then it 
runs into the throat of the gorge piled high with 
boulders like box cars, and we see the six mules 
with their heads low down against the last ex- 
cavated face, as though communicating to the 
spirit of the ravine their opinions of people who 
want to climb mountains in the middle of the 
week. 

There are two peons standing by the animals 
as we drive up, quite oblivious of the fine rain 
now falling, and it seems one of them takes the 
car back to the house while the other loads the 
sixth mule with our bags. The philosophic trav- 
eller, having climbed upon a mule, much to the 
delight of the commander, looks about him in a 
vain endeavour to find the path. The torrent 
booms musically in white water among the 
boulders, and the opposite side of the gorge 
reveals no practicable route. He keeps his re- 
flections to himself, however, since the coffee 
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man is in charge. One of the priceless deriva- 
tives of a career in the bonds of discipline is the 
habit of leaving the man in charge of a certain 
job to find the way. So he regards the mules 
with admiration, knowing such animals in other 
days and climes, and confident they will not fail 
him, whatever else may carry away. 

Then there is the peon. At Forty-second and 
Broadway or on State Street that peon would be 
to the rest of us no more than an unkept oaf es- 
caped from Ellis Island, a contract labourer, a 
doubtful proposition for citizenship, a source of 
anxiety to the statesmen who think of the future. 
Here he fits into the scheme of things with the 
smooth perfection of a pin in a socket. He is 
indeed the king-pin of the country. Nobody 
can do anything without him. He stands there 
in his ragged yet clean nondescript suit, a forlorn 
straw hat on his black head, his skin burned a 
blackish brown, his feet bare and the colour of 
his native earth, his hands amazingly knotted 
and strong as he makes fast the bags and bundles 
on the mule’s back. He is not a big man, nor 
a vocal personality. A low murmur to his mas- 
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ter now and then, and on the journey an occa- 
sional superficially ferocious shout at a mule as‘ 
he urges him ahead with a whack on the rump. 
The notable thing about him is his demeanour. 
It is quite different from anything we have at 
home. The peon has the gift of docility with- 
out cringing, respect without sycophancy, knowl- 
edge without literacy, skill without duplicity. 
He might also be said to have the gift of vanish- 
ing into the landscape, he is so completely iden- 
tified with the natural features of the land. 
Here you light upon a natural and useful classi- 
fication of mankind that steps over most fron- 
tiers and racial cataloguings. Such a man as 
this peon who brings up the rear of our cavalcade 
is so different from, say the commander or the 
Yale man, that he might be almost a different 
animal. He does, without disrespect, resemble 
an animal in his exact fitness for his way of life, 
his taciturn fidelity and utility. He is complete 
in himself, able to live by his own devices and 
demanding none of our accessories. Moreover, 
in our Northern civilization, which is essentially 
effervescent and fermenting in character, so that 
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the surface is always covered with a sort of use- 
‘less gaseous froth, we would have to place him 
away below out of sight, and he would probably 
remain there, held fast by the solid and insoluble 
nature of the man. One may perceive here 
the uselessness of the “melting pot” theories, 
which assume that our North American scheme 
can absorb and digest and entirely assimilate 
whatever may come in on the flood of immigra- 
tion. There is a naive impudence in preaching 
“Americanism” on these lines, white, Protestant, 
and so forth, as though we alone held the keys 
of heaven and hell. It is possible this brown- 
faced little man, who rides like a centaur and 
seems to have the entire confidence of his master, 
is the basis of another emerging civilization, 
neither white nor Protestant, yet worthy of our 
respect and study. 

In the meanwhile, we are beginning to climb. 
The mules have descended the bank, and our 
feet drag in the stream as they pick their way 
across and up among the great blocks of stone. 
The path is the width of a mule and his rider, 
and often as steep as a stairway, so that we can 
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understand how the coffee man’s father gave up 
the idea of carrying his road any farther. It 
would take years for engineering contractors to 
cut a path up this valley. We turn and turn 
until we lose all sense of direction, for it still 
rains, and the animals loom steamily through the 
drizzle. 

But presently we have our reward. The rain 
stops and we stop too, on a level space, and we 
can look down the valley. And there, far below 
us, is Santa Marta and an immense expanse of 
calm blue sea. The commander regards the 
sight of his ship, some ten miles away and a mere 
speck of funnel showing over the docks, with 
audible satisfaction. This is merely the univer- 
sal emotion of seafaring men charged with re- 
sponsibility. They seem to draw fresh streams 
of optimism from the mere visual evidence that’ 
their ship is still above water, actually afloat, 
in spite of their absence! You become suddenly 
aware that all the time the ship is out of their 
sight they are afflicted with gloomy forebodings. 
So we pause, to gratify our captain and examine 
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more of the Caribbean than we have ever seen 
before at a single glance. 

Conversation, it must be understood, is not 
practicable while maintaining a brisk pace in 
single file up a precipitous mountain trail. The 
captain, having expressed surprise, tinged with 
regret, at the philosophic traveller not yet falling 
off, we start again and negotiate some very re- 
markable gradients. There is occasionally a 
real danger of the unwary traveller sliding over 
the stern of the struggling mule, in which case 
he would never stop tumbling until he reached 
Santa Marta. The road lies around the heads 
of dizzy gorges whose terrors are partly con- 
cealed by the dense masses of foliage. And 
sometimes we seem to be galloping silently 
around the curved gallery of some enormous 
theatre whose stage is the vast plane of fire where 
the sun is descending in the west. The rain has 
stilled all things save the faint drip from broad 
leaves and the song of the stream far below. 
The golden shafts of sunlight lie level with our 
eyes. We are in the presence of majesty, and 
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no one has anything to say. The earth and sky 
and sea have taken on the magnificence of eter- 
nity. Our emotions transcend analysis. We 
are lucky if we comprehend at the time that here 
is what we have come to see. We have left, for 
a while, our native air of mechanical artifice. 
We are alone with God. 

Later, when the sun is gone down and we 
wheel round at a higher altitude, and see once 
more the Caribbean, the scene is more secularly 
splendid. It is a visible and memorable compo- 
sition of blues and grays and orange with dark — 
purple bars laid laterally athwart the clear green 
glory of the horizon. Fine it may be, yet it 
lacks the unearthly quality of that moment 
when the tree-tops below us stood motionless in 
the golden light, as though in the very presence 
of their Creator. 

And then it grows dusk and the cavalcade 
hurries on to the loud cries of the peon behind. 
It grows dark, yet we are still galloping on up 
the trail. Out host leads the way with a flash- 
light in his hand and the thin sharp beam whirls 
athwart the leafy canopy in grotesque exaggera- 
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tion of his own movements. Someone loses his 
hat and there are shouts up and down the column. 
The peon, who can see in the dark, goes back 
along the trail and reports the hat gone down 
the steep slope into the ravine. He disappears 
down that way himself. Then there are shouts 
and quick commands. He is to come back. 
On the contrary, he loses his hold and is heard 
turning over and over and colliding with tree 
trunks. Peons, however, are not easy to kill. 
He brings himself to a stop somewhere far below 
and announces that he is coming up tous. This 
he does, appearing over the edge of the path, 
very much covered with moist earth but without 
the hat, which belongs to the Yale man. That 
is far down the slope, possibly even in the tor- 
rent, and may make a nest for a snake later on. 
So, with our peon restored to us, we proceed as 
before, but rather sobered when we learn that a 
low tree-trunk has removed the Yale man’s 
hat from his head. Instinctively we bend over 
the necks of our mules. 

And then the coffee man, knowing the trail 
to be widening somewhat, closes his torch and 
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we gallop on in the darkness. We seem to be 
ascending the very cliffs of night, for the pure 
cool air of the mountains announces a new re- 
gion that might conceivably belong to another 
world. The commander, when this is suggested 
to him later, hopes not, as he still has the ship 
on his mind and wants to remain in the same 
world with her until he is relieved for his vaca- 
tion. Nevertheless, the impression is a strong 
one, that our mules, if not actually winged 
steeds, have succeeded in climbing with us to a 
“fairer world on high” as the hymn _ books 
phrase it. They are very tired, and so are 
we, and very wet with the rain that came down 
for some hours, and no doubt they are aware 
of the end of their journey. We can see the 
stars now, set like glittering stones in beds of 
blue velvet, and as we turn again we see, still 
some way above us, a terrestrial light. There 
are shouts, and we are aware of passing through 
agate. The path sounds solid and clean. An- 
other turn and beyond a shed we see the lights 
of the house. And then we are upon the lawn 
among the orange trees, and the philosophic 
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traveller, not being accustomed to wooden stir- 
rups, that cling to the numbed foot when sod- 
den with rain, makes his ignominious descent 
from his mule, who walks away into the gloom. 


To those who have been to Bogota, of course, 
this coffee farm four thousand feet above the sea 
is nothing to describe as far as altitude goes. 
Yet it seems much higher than Bogota, because 
you can see the ocean, some twenty-five miles 
away, and you discover that the waves are not 
visible at that distance, the whole expanse 
of the Caribbean being a deep and deceptive 
blue. And the air seems cooler by virtue of 
the contrast with the hot lands of the morning. 
It is like an autumn morning in New England, 
sharp and fresh, with the added paradox of vin- 
dictive mosquitoes who sleep at night and come 
out in the morning sun. The water that turns 
the dynamo and carries the coffee down the 
mountain in iron pipes slung over the ravines is 
no more than fifty degrees, and the outside air is 
seventy. 

And sitting on the porch, where, among the 
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roses and oranges, he could see the blue Carib- 
bean, and the peon getting the mules ready for 
the journey back to the coast, the philosophic 
traveller began to think over the story he had 
heard the night before from the coffee man, in 
front of the fire of logs after dinner.. The con- 
versation had been turned to the problem of the 
peon, and the traveller had focussed the atten- 
tion of the company upon the question whether, 
in view of the crystalline nature of the social 
fabric, such beings could, as we say in the North, 
rise. To this the answer was that they could if 
circumstances favoured, but they remained fun- 
damentally peasants. And then came the story. 

The man in the case was not a mountaineer 
but a fisherman on the coast. He had a boat 
and nets and at home a wife and one or two 
babies. The chances are that Manuelo Cortes 
would have remained just that if he had been 
left alone. But he was not left alone. His wife, 
who was supposed to have Israelitish blood in 
her by way of Antioquia, kept after him. She 
saved a little money, worked, and made a little. 
She made him sell his fishing gear and buy a 
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few acres of land and plant bananas. The Big 
Company was doing the same thing and the 
ships were beginning to make regular calls. 
They constituted a market ready-made for any 
fruit Cortes might grow. Cortes found himself 
farming instead of fishing. 

Sometimes, while he planted bananas, all he 
reaped was the whirlwind, for hurricanes lay 
those plantations as level as though an army 
of tanks had rolled over them. Then he would 
go fishing while his wife worked, and they were 
able to get enough to live on until the next 
planting began to bear. But Cortes, in a general 
way, did not suffer much from hurricanes. His 
sufferings were caused by his wife’s incessant 
rowelling to make him get on. 

As might be expected, he got on. Whether 
he was any happier, or whether he is any happier 
now, is not the question. He got on. Land in 
that valley was very cheap, and the shrewd dame 
put every spare peso into irrigable hectares. 
Manuelo mastered the technique of planting and 
cultivating the outlandish-looking herbaceous 
perennial with its prodigious polycarpelous bun- 
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dle hiding beneath the broad green fronds and 
terminating in one of the most extraordinary 
appendages in the world—a thing in colour and 
shape like the windpipe and lung of some unusual 
animal. Bananas, Manuelo and his wife were 
among the first to discover, thrive best in exactly 
the opposite conditions that are favourable to 
man. They must have their feet wet and their 
heads hot. Hence the location of the Cortes 
enterprise was a good one, for rain is infrequent, 
the sun is hot, and the roots of the rhizomes are 
irrigated by the waters of the Rio Frio, cool 
melted snow from the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta. Manuelo got on, sold his fruit month 
by month to the Big Company, and, being a 
Colombian mestizo, had no trouble with his 
government. 

It is quite possible Manuelo would have been 
content with this adequate prosperity, bought a 
house in Santa Marta, and let it go at that. 
Sefiora Cortes had ‘no such picayune ideas. 
There were the children, seven of them, girls and 
boys, but mostly girls. Mestizos are much more 
prolific than the Bogotanos, but the Antioquians 
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‘are not abashed by families of fourteen and six- 
teen children. Senora Cortes wanted to live in 
Barranquilla, a commercial city, rather than in 
Santa Marta, which was dead save for the Big 
Company. Manuelo knew it was better to 
capitulate, so they moved over. But whether 
he was any happier has never been investigated. 
That year he sold an average of two thousand 
bunches a month, which was a turnover of 
something like fourteen thousand dollars. All 
the fishermen on the coast didn’t make as much 
as that in a hundred years. And there were 
millions of acres in that valley, all as fertile as 
his, ready for clearing. Manuelo lowered his 
head and went at it again. 

His wife, strange to say, did not set up in style. 
That was not her character at all. She came 
from Antioquia, a week up the river and five 
days over the Andes to Amaga, and it afforded 
her no gratification to make a splash before the 
people of Barranquilla. She found out, however, 
that Barranquilla was the way through from 
the capital to North America. Living in a 
hotel, and looking after her family, she noted 
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that the young ladies returning from New York 
had acquired a poise, a polish, an assurance, and 
a knowledge of English most desirable in the 
daughters of a prominent planter. The haughty 
denizens of Cundinamarca ignored the costenos, 
it is true, but Sefiora Cortes was an able general. 
She waited a year or two, and the banana busi- 
ness seemed to have no limits. It was a business 
where the demand was so far in excess of the 
supply that risk was at a minimum save for the 
wind that wiped out three months’ work, and the 
occasional flood in the river. And during that 
time they bought a few acres of cane, and by 
hiring some men who knew what they were doing 
it began to look as if that would be profitable too. 

But even when the grand move was made and 
the whole family of father, mother, five daugh- 
ters, two boys, and a couple of glowering maid- 
servants, of the same class in life as themselves, 
set forth for New York like an invading army, 
the head of the concern was a source of anxiety 
to his women folk. They were forced to the 
conclusion that he was still very much the hum- 
ble fisherman. Pongee silk suits and buckskin 
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deck shoes meant nothing to a man who had gone 
nearly naked for the first half of his life and 
whose feet were hardened and broad with con- 
stant toil in the water. And there was another 
thing. They could not break him of the habit 
of refusing to spend any money. It was a 
trait of the peasant to haggle over pennies. The 
girls had to get their mother to speak to him 
about it. He would always do as the old lady 
wanted. 

~ The first time they arrived in New York they 
took an apartment in the West Seventies, a huge 
barn of a place with Spanish furniture, glittering 
candelabra, yellow plush upholstery, and gilt 
buffets, and a picture of Francisco de Miranda 
in full uniform over a vast marble mantel. 
The house was full of Latin Americans from 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Callao, Guayaquil, Caracas, and Mexico City. 
Some had money. Some had nerve or courage. 
They came together naturally because they had 
no English and New York terrified them. And 
there the Cortes regiment stayed for a few 
months, and when they returned, the two elder 
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girls were left at a fine Catholic school near 
Poughkeepsie. ; 

When they came up again they knew enough 
to pass up the Latin-American quarter. Sefiora 
Cortes realized that they would never get any- 
where by staying among the other spiggotties. 
So they found a hotel on Lexington Avenue with 
suites to let, and the business being better and 
better, they took one and installed themselves 
for the winter. Gradually the girls all got a 
polishing at that school and the boys played 
about at Columbia University, danced at Shan- 
ley’s and the other Broadway cabarets, learned 
English but very little else, and in some myster- 
ious way got no further with the native sons. 
The American girls were after them because they 
were rich, of course, but Sefora Corteswas puzzled 
because she was proud of her boys. She hoped 
they would marry North American girls and 
that her daughters would find husbands in New 
York too. 

But whether Manuelo Cortes was any happier 
than when fishing at Santa Marta nobody took 
the trouble to find out. . 
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This was all some time ago, my friend the 
coffee man told me. Manuelo Cortes is an old 
man now and very wealthy. He sometimes 
ships ten thousand bunches a month. He owes 
all this to his wife, who follows him into the 
smoke room on the ship and disentangles him 
from the jolly bunch with whom he is rapidly 
getting stewed. The daughters are married, 
some of them; the others are steadily crossing and 
recrossing the Caribbean accompanied by chows 
and Pekinese. The boys have Belgian police 
dogs and gold cigarette cases, and they order 
drinks for everyone the moment they enter the 
smoke room. The family now have a twelve- 
thousand-dollar apartment on Riverside Drive 
with three baths, and the old gentleman may be 
seen with chows and Pekinese in tow, taking the 
air, in a snappy worsted suit, black fedora, and 
smart brogues. Sefiora Cortes glitters with 
large diamonds and a necklace of the emeralds of 
Colombia. They are a successful family. By 
alternating between their own country and the 
United States they don’t contribute much in 
the way of taxes to anybody. They do nobody 
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any harm, because they are practically negligible 
save as customers. What the United States 
stands for among the nations has never crossed 
their minds for an instant. ‘There is no portrait 
of Miranda in their present abode. They are a 
successful family. But whether old Manuelo, 
going along behind his troupe of toy dogs on the 
Drive and spitting clandestinely now and again 
over the parapet, is any happier than of yore 
is something my friend couldn’t tell me. What 
he did say was, that old Cortes is still a peon at 
heart and you’d never make anything else of him. 


IV 


Revels at Remolino 


OR those who are passionately sensitive 
to the first impression a seaboard makes 
upon the voyager, the approach is in- 

deed forlorn. A low, crumbling bluff of reddish 
dirt, the last frontiers of a collapsed bulwark 
against the ever-rushing wind and sea; a square, 
roofless house on a bleak promontory; a village 
of huts in between; and away to the eastward 
a line of dark earth and bright water which 
mark the outer ramparts of the Great Delta. 
So you find Puerto Colombia on arrival at 
the long ferro-concrete jetty, a diversified col- 
lection of anomalous formations, and_ below, 
on the dock, a number of extravagantly uni- 
formed personages who are revealed later as 
hotel porters, but who betray, in their anxiety 
to secure your patronage at a distance, the emo- 


tional abandon of grand opera stars. 
Iol 
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And the general air of doing nothing according 
to plan is increased by the cheerful attitude of 
the customs searchers, who are inspired more by 
curiosity than a sense of duty, and who hold up 
intimate garments to the interested gaze of 
parrot merchants and a youth with a long serpent 
wrapped round his neck like a boa—as it is, a boa 
constrictor, very young and devoid of spirit. 
Since every article under the sun is included in 
the list of dutiable goods, you are fortunate in 
losing nothing save a box of candy, a carton of 
crackers, and a pair of khaki pants unworn. 
These are held for a decision by some distant 
authority, probably at Bogota, five hundred 
miles in the interior. Your baggage is released 
for repacking, and you escape into the special 
express with one leg of a pair of pajamas hanging 
out of a suitcase. 

The special express, however, shows no dis- 
position to start. It moves, at intervals, when 
rammed energetically by a switching engine that 
emits the most piercing shriek in South America. 
Everybody in the car is toppled over upon some- 
body else. Having done this, the switching en- 
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gine driver retires to enjoy the joke a little way 
down the line on the jetty, where he gathers 
a few more box cars in front of him and repeats 
the performance. 

The delay provides us with an opportunity 
to regard our fellow passengers. This is not so 
superfluous as might be imagined by the stay- 
at-home philosopher, because some of the gentle- 
men and many of the ladies have been invisible 
during the voyage. They have now compen- 
sated for their absence by appearing in mod- 
ish and dazzling attire. Citizens of the republic 
in which we now find ourselves, they constitute, 
nevertheless, a phenomenon of our times. Bi- 
lingual, and expatriated to North America, or 
rather to New York, one half the year, they 
model themselves upon the rich Americanos who 
go to and from Europe. 

Seated up in front, barricaded with hand 
luggage and their five children, we find Sefior 
and Senora Paqueria, for example, who are re- 
turning to their estate in Antioquia, not far 
from the city of Medellin. They have a jour- 
ney before them of about three kundred miles. 
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Just across the aisle we observe Sefior and 
Sefora Ramones and their four daughters, who, 
after sojourning in the Plaza Hotel for six 
months, now propose to render illustrious the 
carnival season at Barranquilla. Behind them 
sit Senor and Sefiora Gonzales, returning from 
their honeymoon at the Ritz Carlton and bound 
for Bucaramanga, where the young sefor has 
immense estates. Closer still there is another 
family party of five, bound for the High Plateau 
where the old gentleman owns an estate nearly 
as large as Rhode Island. 

Clustered about the after end of the car, 
however, we have a group of people of very 
different calibre, and it is useful to note them, 
because they symbolize the country as accurately 
as the affluent beings in front. They are all 
men, young men, young North Americans of the 
so-called Nordic stock. Three are oil drillers 
bound for the miasmic swamps of Santander. 
Two are prospectors going to Bogota to purchase 
licenses. ‘Two are selling machinery. There re- 
main ourselves and young Simpson, whom we 
have bored at times with our questions about 
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Colombia. The fact is, young Simpson, who is 
in the auditing department of an oil company, 
knows enough about Colombia to comprehend 
his own ignorance. The immense distances and 
lack of communication make it possible to live 
years in this country without acquiring any 
broad and authentic opinions. Simpson enjoys 
himself very well in Barranquilla, but he has 
never been to Bogota and he is not at all anxious 
to go. His idea of a vacation is Lima, Ohio, 
where he has had a joyous three months’ leave. 
He makes steamer love expertly enough to the 
young ladies, but he and they are well aware of 
its sporting and ephemeral nature. He has 
learned not only the language but that art of 
coquetry, of swift rapier-like exchange of half- 
uttered nothings that is the charm of the Latin 
temperament. Yet he is by no means certain 
that this is an adequate substitute for the 
homely Middle Western virtues he desires in a 
companion. 

And all this, while we are waiting for the 
special express to amaze us with its speed and 
punctuality, is useful in view of our future in- 
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vestigations into the contrasted cultures of two 
continents. As a liaison officer young Simpson 
has his points. He frankly admits that a North 
American makes a better husband than a Latin, 
but in most cases, he adds, he and his kind 
marry at home. When questioned as to the 
girls of the country who remain at home, he is 
perfectly ready to admit their virtues. They 
are so domestic they are no real companion for 
a man. Young Simpson, it will be seen, is 
somewhat selective in his attitude toward life. 
Yet he and his friends have so far no percep- 
tion of the grand cleavage between their own 
imaginations and those of the brilliant and 
charming creatures of whom he speaks. He does 
not yet see that while he, in Lima, Ohio, looks 
east or west, they, in spite of their veneer of 
Northern culture, look south—toward the other 
Lima, if you wish to be smart, or, at any rate, 
in the direction of the great rivers that drain 
the enormous ranges behind the Magdalena 
Delta. 

To criticize him for this, however, would be 
of no avail, since his function down here is not to 
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philosophize but to assist in the merchandizing 
of the oil which seems destined to lubricate the 
racial animosities of the whole world. 

And, quite suddenly, after many piercing 
squeals from the switching engine, and as we are 
meditating upon these problems, at once fa- 
miliar and provocative, the special express starts 
with a terrific jerk, and rolls, reverberating and 
squealing, into the town of Puerto Colombia. 

And the change is astonishing. Out there on 
the wind-swept jetty the air was cool and fresh. 
One short mile and you are in the tropics. The 
heat is stifling, the delays maddening. Boys 
board the train while we are being coupled to 
the rest of it, and offer chromatic and sticky 
candies. Fresh passengers enter and occupy 
all the seats available. The ladies lean back, 
exhausted and silent, and fan rapidly. Blinds 
are drawn down. From the other windows you 
behold the incredible squalor of a native town. 
A boy goes by with a water donkey, who bears 
high up on either flank a small long barrel, so 
that from the rear he resembles a pair of ambu- 
latory binoculars. A pig walks into the door of 
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one house, a goat and two fowls emerge from 
another. The rays of the afternoon sun pour 
down mercilessly upon the dusty ravine that 
does duty for the main street. The whitewash 
of the walls reflects the light in a blinding glare. 
An elderly man whose face is burned to the 
colour of a worn and wrinkled shoe goes by on 
horseback, the animal’s unshod feet making no 
sound in the deep dust. The switching engine, 
condemned for ever to the jetty, crashes into a 
dozen empty flat cars while uttering a frightful 
and brain-piercing shriek. Our engine, far 
ahead, accepts the challenge and retaliates with 
a melancholy wail that echoes against the baked 
and riven flanks of the bluff. By a species of 
_ arithmetical progression transmuted into human 
discomfort, the train starts, car by car, until 
our special express car almost leaps into the air. 
We are off. We are bound for the interior of 
South America. 

Now, this is very largely symbolical. The in- 
terior we are most ambitious to reach is not the 
source of some mighty river or the uttermost 
peak of the Andes, but the inside view of another 
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race. That is a more difficult and more valu- 
able journey if you reflect a moment. The man 
who has been from China to Peru, from old 
Cartagena to Archangel, and who has lugged 
about with him the sundered ligatures of his 
own provincial prejudices, is a frequent and un- 
wholesome spectacle. He writes books and pro- 
claims loudly that there is but one America and 
he is its prophet. He announces the existence 
of a dirty priest at La Guayra and a muleteer 
who tells lies in Bolivia. He proceeds upon the 
assumption that he is the fine flower of civiliza- 
tion and that a white-tiled cafeteria is more 
admirable than a #ratioria in the Ligurian Ap- 
ennines. He is, in short, a commercial traveller, 
selling his own brand of progress, while we are 
more of the uncommercial kind, open to argu- 
ment and the instruction that comes to a man in 
subtle touches, in a turn of the head or a flash 
of an eye, in a pause or a perplexed silence. To 
use a word much in vogue down here, we must 
be simpdtico, or we shall never get anywhere, 
though we tread the whole length of the Cordil- 
leras. 
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The reason for this extension of twenty miles 
from the River Port is a search for deep water. 
The Magdalena is like the Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, whose channel is scored deeper as we 
ascend. It is also like the Nile, whose stream 
enters the sea distributed over an enormous 
desolate and shallow waste of waters. Differ- 
ent from the Orange River, whose floods, the 
colour of strong tea, wash round the hulls of 
ships fifty milesaway. Different from the Niger, 
whose mighty volume has torn out among the 
mangroves great channels of deep ship-bearing 
water. And so, unable to get money for the job 
of dredging the entrance, they carried this single- 
track railroad across the solid land of the Delta 
and built a pier in the green waters of the 
Caribbean. 

This talk of the river may appear irrelevant, 
but it is the king-pin of the argument. Just 
as our civilization is erected and maintained by 
roads and wheeled transportation, this civiliza- 
tion here is essentially riparian. The natives 
would no more think of building a bridge over 
the river than of driving a tunnel under it. 
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Why go over or under when you can sail across? 
This attitude of mind must be remembered all 
the time. In the same way, the roads are de- 
signed primarily for the horseman. That you, 
by virtue of your own kultur, import a wheeled 
vehicle demanding smooth surfaces is beside the 
question. The mystery which, down here, seems 
destined to remain for ever unsolved, is: Why 
did you leave your own country? ’ aie 

It is necessary to emphasize this, or the point 
will be lost irretrievably. To make it more em- 
phatic one might imagine the only approach to 
Chicago, for example, to be by New Orleans and 
thence by stern-wheel boats up the Mississippi 
to St. Louis. At St. Louis a mountain railroad 
of about ninety miles climbs in twelve hours to 
the elevation of Chicago situated upon a lofty 
table land and surrounded by ranges of snow- 
clad mountains. Or let us suppose that Pitts- 
burgh was the objective and that the only way 
to Pittsburgh from the coast was to start from 
New Orleans, ascending the Ohio River and set- 
ting out upon another railroad over the moun- 
tains of Virginia, and arriving at last in the 
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Valley of the Monongahela. If you can imag- 
ine this, and fill in the states of the southeast 
and southwest with innumerable ranges of im- 
passable mountains, you will begin to visualize 
the average Latin-American country. The only 
way in is the river. The only way over, for the 
most part, is on a mule. Once this is compre- 
hended we can rumble into Barranquilla, and 
with an interested glance at the huge river steam- 
ers laid up for repairs, and resembling summer 
hotels surmounted by excessively tall stacks, we 
can alight in the deep dust of the track. 

The last place to be without a friend is a 
foreign railway station. The confidence and 
preoccupation of the other passengers go to 
the heart, the ruthless and callous brigandage 
of the native hirelings excites racial animosities 
in an ordinarily calm breast. We have heard 
of “the foreign element”; we have even seen, 
possibly, “a foreign element.”” We now belong 
to it. We are greeted by members of the foreign 
element as fellow exiles. They are glad to see 
us and it is not too much to say we are glad to 
see them. They dispose of the hotel porters 
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and drivers of hackney carriages and waft us 
into dusty but efficient automobiles. Our 
troubles are at an end. Henceforth, we have 
nothing to do but observe, sympathetically, the 
functioning of an alien life. 

To this we proceed by way of a number of 
polychromatic streets, where the houses stand 
out red, pink, blue, brown, and yellow in the 
afternoon sun, where every door has at least one 
old woman and one young woman—and pos- 
sibly a middle-aged woman—watching us go by. 
They are dark, with a sort of ashen grayness over 
the duskiness, with enormous, indignant black 
eyes, and hair that, let down, is like a blooded 
horse’s tail. Yet we shall find, sufficiently often 
to be disconcerting, a strange blond race among 
them, descendants of Spain’s old Suevic con- 
querors, with auburn hair and blue eyes, and 
the sangre azul of the histories showing through 
their fair freckled skins. 

And your attention will be drawn inevitably 
to the system whereby smooth-tiled sidewalks 
are carried high up, like model viaducts, while 
your vehicle has to negotiate ominous ravines 
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and declivities in the road. So steep and sud- 
den at times that the driver backs and takes an- 
other turning, while the native horseman, not 
deigning to notice your discomfiture, ambles on 
upon his Rosinante and remains profoundly sat- 
isfied with the status quo. You recall, while you 
are flung from side to side, the stories of prairie 
schooners careening as they moved westward 
along old trails. After all, macadamized high- 
ways are but the surface finish of our civilization, 
you reflect philosophically, and our hosts assure 
us between bumps that things will be changed 
very soon. There is already talk of trolley cars 
and tarred roads. Progress is in the air. A 
gramophone blares at us from a doorway. On 
a wall, as we turn a corner, show the words of 
a modern gospel—Eventually, why not now? 

And so we come to the hotel, standing in 
gardens and surrounded by the villas of the 
foreign element. We have come up out of the 
old town to broad driveways and trim hedges. 
There is much laughter and greeting of old 
friends as the other passengers emerge from 
their cars and demand favourite rooms. The 
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buildings are grouped in a crescent whose inner 
curve faces easterly to catch the breeze, and it 
is to one of these varnished chambers, as bare 
as an anchorite’s cell with its bed, chair, and 
table, that we adjourn. Here is something 
worthy of note, the abolition of textiles in life, 
so to speak, the exploiting of the bare boards; 
the bed a span of canvas with but a single sheet 
and a mosquito bar; the elaborate gadgets of 
the Northern bathroom giving way to a row of 
concrete showers. You will find this principle 
everywhere as you go, and it is impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that it modifies the char- 
acter of the people. | 

It does. One of the salient impressions be- 
ginning to emerge soon after your arrival is the 
profound simplicity of the people. They do 
not, it is true, parade before you saying, “Be- 
hold our simplicity.” They do not, like some 
of the more insistent and noisy nations of Eur- 
ope, employ extravagent propaganda bureaus to 
broadcast their innumerable superiorities, griev- 
ances, and demands. They have, perhaps, these 
Latin Americans, the worst governments in the 
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world, yet their essential simplicity and good- 
ness of character survive even that. Nor can 
they be dismissed as merely dull and long- 
suffering, as we shall see in due course. 

The evening, after dinner, is consecrated to 
the foreign element. The air of Latin America 
is propitious for clubs. Clubs grow everywhere, 
like tropical verdure. There is the mystical 
Club A. B. C., the Club Commercial, and each 
foreign section has its own particular burrow. 
Ours, it appears, is the Carib Club, a spacious 
affair with billiard tables and a pianola. It wel- 
comes, in our liberal fashion, all who speak Eng- 
lish, so that at the inevitable dance we note the 
Ramones contingent, gorgeous in new Fifth 
Avenue robes, replying with dazzling vivacity 
to the witty remarks of our young friend - 
Simpson. Though he would never admit it, 
Simpson is glad to get back. He fits in here, 
has done so for three years. At home, in Lima, 
Ohio, after the first few days he is in the way. 
He likes the life here. In some way it is quite 
beyond his powers to explain, there is more to it, 
in spite of the apparent lack of everything that 
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in our great cities is reputed to “make life 
worth living.” He has neither taxis nor news- 
papers nor cabarets nor Russian ballets, yet he 
finds life very good. 

And to any one who has frequented the old- 
fashioned pre-war English circle in foreign parts, 
there is something notably refreshing in this in- 
terweaving social life where any one who speaks 
the language is cheerfully accepted and tolerated. 
It may be—this is put forward as a sober hypo- 
thesis—that the large proportion of North 
Americans has something to do with this, that 
the spaciousness and human interest in diverse 
temperaments which distinguish them among 
the nations may have prevented the English 
from freezing solid in their usual manner and 
regarding the natives and other aliens as—let 
us say—necessary evils! | 

All this, of course, is by the way. We have 
not come down to the Southern Continent to 
engage in mutual admiration. It transpires that 
our hosts have arranged a journey adapted to 
our unaccustomed and unacclimated capacities, 
and we start in the morning at six. 
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Yet the experiences begin even earlier than 
that, because, with your window unshuttered 
and facing the east, you are aware, at the very 
moment of dawn, of an extraordinary illumina- 
tion of the whole mystery of the place. You will 
understand, for instance, what the sun meant 
to the Egyptians, who lived on the banks and in 
the delta of a wide river, and who saw the great 
coloured curtains of the sky drawn up in solemn 
vaporous splendour in advance of his coming. 
You will discover the secret of the palm trees, 
which have no meaning at all in the daytime, as 
they lean to each other in majestic and at- 
tentive immobility, silhouetted against the green 
and orange of the sky. There is a theatrical 
quality about those first few moments of the 
dawn as you watch them through the screen 
of the high windows. Even when you step out 
upon the balcony and see, against the crystal 
purity of the heavens, a dead palm, shorn of its 
tuft of fronds and standing stark like some old 
Nilotic obelisk, you have an awesome feeling 
you have intruded into a colossal and empty 
theatre of the gods, where there will be enacted 
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a drama beyond the power of men to perform. 

And this notion is not so fanciful as the 
hurrying, scurrying globe trotter may think. 
No one ever got at the soul of things with a 
camera and a superior attitude, and no one ever 
will. Both the camera and the superior atti- 
tude come from the North, and will not reveal 
the secrets of those great plains and the tre- 
mendous waterway; or of those silent snow-clad 
sierras and wind-swept plateaux. It may sound 
extravagant, but something of the poet’s equip- 
ment is needed here, his obliviousness to exte- 
rior raggedness, his flair for the movements of 
the time spirit. And it is an inarticulate con- 
sciousness of the destiny of South America that 
inspires the smile one often sees on the faces of 
those who have settled there and become the 
victims of her thrall. It is the inspiration of 
their anger when the cheap-jack tourist or 
write-up man scampers across the country and 
goes home to describe what he calls “rotten 
republics” or to glorify his own dominant race 
and personality. Unless you can work for things 
you will never live to see, unless you can peer 
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beyond the ephemeral fringes of worn-out civi- 
lizations that hang like ragged and cob-webbed 
arras before the doors of destiny, you have no 
place here at all. Go home! 


At six the glamour of the dawn is gone. 
Several automobiles have come and gone, some 
with gentlemen in business-like outfits and heavy 
satchels, others bound cityward in more formal 
attire. The day here, for business or pleasure; 
begins early. Our friends arrive in a flivver and 
we scuttle away down the incredible streets into 
the equally incredible cathedral square. Other 
flivvers, bearing the remainder of the party, 
are presently sighted ahead, and we proceed at 
full flivver speed through more streets whose 
ruts have developed into trenches and chasms 
and crevasses, where the car skates at a steep 
angle over immense protuberances and collapses 
all its passengers together with a frightful thump 
at the bottom of an unexpected water course. 
These long lines of highly coloured, thickly 
thatched cabins are the suburbs of the city. 
We are following the course of the river in a 
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southerly direction, and soon we can see the 
Magdalena half a mile or so to the left, a placid 
blue strip, like a sword blade, between the lush 
green of the banks. 

It appears on inquiry, amid much laughter, 
that we are not merely going for a furious ride 
on an unusually good road, but that we are to 
embark at a certain village upon the banks of 
one of the innumerable arms of the river, and in 
a canoe into the bargain. We are to sail ma- 
jestically up the Magdalena and we are to be 
the guests of a Spanish count. 

And it all falls out as we are told. But it must 
not be imagined that going to the village in 
question is as easy as it would be, say, in Con- 
necticut. No one seems to know the way. 
More than once the cars swerve round corners 
axle deep in dust, roar past old Spanish churches 
baking in the sun, and halt as the track fades 
away into a nothingness of rock and sand and 
scrub. No way through. We go back and try 
again, leaving the church in a memorable blaz- 
ing silence. And at length, some thirty miles 
from Barranquilla, a shout from the car ahead 
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announces success. We rush into a_ village, 
dogs bark, children run to the doors, and a brown 
muscular person in an enormous straw hat 
springs on the running board as though about 
to put us all to death (so sinister is his expres- 
sion) and astonishes the stranger by squatting 
down contentedly on his hams and pointing the 
way to the driver. You should observe him. 
He is an authentic peon, a peasant, differing 
from the industrious labourer of more en- 
lightened communities in that he belongs eter- 
nally to a certain obscure grade of society. He 
can never be president, for instance, and his 
chances of achieving fame in the arts and sciences 
areremote. He cannot read, in the common sense 
of the word, but he knows a great deal about his 
river. You might almost call him a riparian by 
profession. He is extraordinarily fit, physically, 
his brown, hairy limbs are bundles of tempered 
steel withies, his body is fined down to minimum 
weight, his sight as keen asa cat’s. His hearing 
must be somewhat beyond the usual, too, since 
it appears he heard us coming several minutes 
ago, and, being one of the crew, left his work in 
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his fields and came to meet us. And very soon 
we stop, for the last time, as the car runs out 
upon a little beach where a fifty-foot canoe, 
fashioned out of one mighty trunk, floats upon 
a vast expanse of water lilies. 

It is here, facing these lilies, miles and miles 
of them, and facing, moreover, the great wall 
of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta rising 
across the plain, that we abandon modern means 
of transportation. There is no way to take us 
to our destination save canoes. A motor boat, 
if there were such a thing, would not do. The 
lilies would foul the propeller. Oars would not 
be much use because the lilies, cropped continu- 
ally by the great herds of cattle, grow very thick 
and solid and would wrench them from the row- 
er’s hands. 

The scene, for one who habitually permits his 
imagination to hover around fantastic analogies, 
is full of human interest and humorous sugges- 
tiveness. Our crew, consisting of the aforesaid 
guide and two equally leathery compatriots, 
splash into the water and drag the canoe a 
little nearer. In this they are not very success- 
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ful, and so they immediately transform them- 
selves into beasts of burden. We climb upon 
their backs and are transported high and dry to 
the vessel. The ladies and children are skilfully 
and respectfully captured in brawny arms and 
give one a vivid impression of being carried off 
by a squad of benevolent brigands, and enjoy- 
ing the experience enormously. 

It may be doubted if much change in the de- 
sign of canoes has taken place in the last ten 
thousand years. Afloat in this hollowed log, we 
have taken to an almost primeval method of 
getting about. It is fifty feet long and about 
four in beam, and it contains nothing save four 
thwarts, on which we sit, two or three boards 
which are laid along forward for the two pole- 
men, a rudder and a paddle. When everything 
is embarked, and a majority of the children of 
the village have come down to witness our ex- 
ploits, we push off. Each poleman has an 
eighteen-foot pole fitted at the end with a sharp 
pronged fork of mangrove root, hard as iron 
and tough as hickory, which he plunges into the 
mass of growth at the bottom and then walks 
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aft on his little temporary deck. We advance 
and the canoe heels over at every lunge of the 
poleman in a very alarming manner. We are 
assured, however, that she is very difficult to 
capsize. We adjust ourselves to the motion, 
gradually relax our panicky grip on the gunwales, 
and, in spite of an extremely hot sun, begin to 
enjoy our amphibious existence. We pass 
among islands of tropical vegetation, with here 
and there a solitary human tending a micro- 
scopic plantation of bananas beside a small hut, 
and pausing in his labour to stare as we go by. 
Sometimes the way lies through a narrow wind- 
ing passage arched over with trees so that we 
have to stoop into the canoe, and our faces are 
cut by the thin tough vines. The low forest 
of the delta has closed about us, and we wander 
in a waste of aimless waters, of sudden quick 
currents amid stagnant reaches, brooks coursing 
through lakes, of blind entrances to nowhere 
ending in thickets and impracticable swamp, so 
that we pole backward with rudder unshipped 
and try again in another direction. 

The river, however, is not so far off as one 
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might suppose. The idea is to work through 
the marsh and backwater as high up as practi- 
cable to avoid the current of the main stream. 
This is simple in theory, but in practice we are 
continually encountering miniature Magdalenas 
which have darted through openings in the bank 
of mangroves and are endeavouring to carry us 
away to the westward. All the morning the two 
silent sinewy men with their long-pronged poles 
have been forcing us through their secret path- 
way among the lilies, triumphing over eddies and 
washouts, mud banks and impenetrable tangles 
of weeds bearing flowers of extraordinary beauty. 
And the silent youth behind us has been equally 
attentive to his job, thus doubling the paradox, 
that we, the representatives of the grim, taci- 
turn North American Anglo-Saxon race, have 
been talking with considerable vivacity ever 
since we started, and without revealing any 
startling intelligence, either, while they, for all 
the Latin American’s reputation for volubility, 
have not uttered a single word among them. 
And that is the pity of it. Much fruitless 
misunderstanding would be avoided if we could 
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only find out at first hand how these denizens 
of the river country, for example, regard our 
well-meaning endeavours to turn their territory 
into a maze of smooth roads, express trains, 
industrial cities, smoky mining camps, and 
thickets of oil towers. The peasant is the king- 
pin of these Latin-American countries. If he is 
against you, with his silent, sullen resistance, 
you are bound to have trouble. Mexico should 
have taught us that much at least. Even if he 
be, as often happens, half Indian, he inherits the 
vestiges of an ancient civilization and a powerful 
religion. His mind does not work upon our sys- 
tem at all. He is becoming aware, very gradu- 
ally, of the potential resources beneath his feet. 
He hears fabulous tales through relatives who 
have gone away in ships and won back safely, of 
nations who dwell in cities and who turn night 
into day. ; 

When we reach our destination, which is 
Remolino, a town on the distant right bank of 
the Magdalena, these river men of ours will mix 
with their friends in the town, while we are very 
busy reciprocating the compliments of the 
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Spanish count, and it is melancholy to feel that 
we shall go away and return to North America 
without ever knowing what they will remark 
about us. It may be doubted if even our host, 
the Spanish count, knows what they think of 
him. He is endeavouring to improve the con- 
dition of the people in his district and upon his 
estates, but how are we to know what they think? 
The trouble with national thought, or opinion, 
if you prefer to call it that, is its essentially fer- 
menting character. Some of it will not travel, 
as we say of wines, and much of it cannot be 
bottled and taken abroad as samples. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the Latin Americans; 
because they do not regard the dissemination of 
abstract opinions about life as so very valuable 
after all. Interesting, but not so interesting as 
life. And even life, you will find yourself re- 
flecting down here, does not derive its interest 
entirely from one’s ability to evoke contradic- 
tion. 

But by this time we are apprised by openings 
in the banks which permit us to see, once more, 
the high snow-capped peaks of the sierras, and 
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by movement of the cooler airs that rise over 
open water, to become aware that we are ap- 
proaching a main stream. We come out into it 
through a bunch of reeds, and it is here that our 
polemen have need of skill and strength and a 
long experience of this kind of work. We are 
afloat upon the current of a wide rushing yellow 
flood, in a keelless dugout canoe. 

In spite of the behaviour of the vessel, it is 
impossible to keep one’s eyes from so grand a 
scene. A couple of miles across the swirling 
waters is Remolino, a patch of white and black 
dots half hidden by a steamer with two tall stacks, 
belching smoke as she gets under way for the 
next port beyond. A mile to the northward 
a long, low bank of tropical growth forms the 
end of an island in the middle. A river like 
this, by reason of the immense amount of soft 
soil and rotting vegetation brought down continu- 
ally from the swampy forests of the interior, 
is for ever modifying its contour. As we move 
very slowly along the bank, occasionally turn- 
ing in the eddying side currents and scraping 
over local snags, we see the actual inception of 
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such a change. A dead tree, uprooted bodily 
many miles above, has at length become en- 
tangled and anchored at one end in mid-stream. 
And we can see the weed and grass and mud 
already gathering about it. In a few months 
it will be a bar, in a year an island awash, in 
two years an obstruction, and the current will 
burst through on the westward in a new place, 
and the map will be wrong in yet another de- 
tail! 
~ Jt must be about two in the afternoon, and we 
are all somewhat jaded by the heat and insects 
and the cramped quarters of the canoe, when we 
are finally opposite Remolino. Through the 
glasses it is obvious we have been espied. A 
crowd is gathered in front of a red brick build- 
ing, a flag is flying from a staff, and we hear a 
gun go off. But we have yet another hour of 
slow, painful poling, so that when we do at 
length put off and hoist a sail, the current will 
carry us no more than down to our destination. 
The moment arrives. A short mast is stepped, 
one of the pronged poles is stayed against it as 
a boom, the sail goes up, and the sheet is hurried 
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aft to the phlegmatic creature at the helm. Im- 
mediately the canoe flies. The stream snores 
and splashes against the starboard bow as we 
race through the water, the sail bellied out 
taut against the stiff breeze from Barranquilla. 
Our spirits rise at once. Our tedious hours 
among the lilies and beneath the broiling sun are 
forgotten, and as we rush up to the bank at 
Remolino the sail drops, a cannon roars its 
welcome, the crowd cheers, dogs bark, cocks crow, 
and the Spanish count, in his shirt sleeves, steps 
forward and expresses his pleasure in felicitous 
phrases. We have arrived. 

And we can see now exactly what Remolino 
is. It is a typical river town, devoted to cattle 
and cotton, such a community as in earlier days 
was to be found on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Behind the houses and running back to the 
mountains are cotton fields and ranches. The 
line of single-story houses which follow the bank, 
built of brick and stucco and roofed with heavy 
red Spanish tiles, is broken a little way farther 
on by a huge dusty square containing one of 
those Spanish-American churches which never 
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contain anything of interest to the traveller 
and which have an air of dried-up misery, as 
though they had been closed in despair centuries 
ago and never opened since. The whole popu- 
lation of the town is now gathered about its 
northern end, where we land, and watches us as 
we move forward to the new building we had 
espied from the canoe, a building in front of 
which floats a flag bearing the legend “Ice 
Factory” in Spanish. 

Now this simple unromantic fact, the opening 
of an ice factory in a cattle town, may be the 
unsurmountable stumbling block in the road of 
those who lack the temperament to appreciate 
and visualize an alien culture. Yet it would be 
a pity to turn back now, just when the lightest 
spark of imagination touches the whole affair 
with a golden significance. The point is that 
for these folk of Remolino the affair is so touched, 
and they are proceeding to invest it in the cere- 
monial embellishments of a Great Event. The 
way they do it is a key to their civilization. It 
is permissible to enjoy it as well as to remember. 

For in addition to the cannon which roared 
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its welcome to us, eminent beings from the outer 
world, there is also a band, not yet attained to 
uniform, one admits, but charged with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm. The conductor has one 
short and simple rule—to play upon the slight- 
est provocation, or none at all. And it must be 
confessed that his fellow townsmen seem to 
accept the misdirected enthusiasm without com- 
ment or condemnation. There is a rather subtle 
point concealed here. It is that these people, 
buried as they are in rustic seclusion and agri- 
cultural avocation, preserve a dignity and poise, 
even in their pleasures, which are their racial 
heritage. It is important to note this, because 
they are not selected aristocrats but common 
folk of the countryside. It is not offered here 
as an example of superiority, but of difference. 
It seems to indicate that these people are 
sufficiently homogeneous in race to be uncon- 
sciously accustomed to one another’s idiosyn- 
crasies, and sufficiently at home in the world to 
be at ease in the presence of suddenly perceived 
incongruities. 

And indeed it is a beautiful thing to see, this 
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dignity of manners, and worthy of a traveller’s 
profound consideration. The count, perhaps be- 
cause he is a cosmopolitan in a way, has less of this 
austere benignity than have the country people, 
and charms us with a skilfully simulated brisk- 
ness of demeanour and North American hustle. 
He knows that to win our respect he must as- 
sume that business is the most important thing 
in the world. He has no difficulty in doing this, 
since he has a genuine liking for affairs, like 
many of his race, and an aptitude for the execu- 
tive side of life. It is his factory and he is 
very proud of it. We are shown round the 
scarcely finished machine room; already great 
blocks of ice are being lifted from the brine 
tanks and sprayed with warm water to release 
them from their moulds. 

' Hitherto, we are given to understand, ice 
has been the occasional luxury of the well-to-do. 
It has arrived on the steamer from Barranquilla 
at exorbitant rates and in a half-melted condition. 
Now this very modern benefactor of the poor 
proposes to render the town independent of the 
down-river profiteers. He has in view a cold 
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storage for beef so that joints will no longer hang 
in the market covered with a kind of black fur 
which turns out on inspection to consist of mil- 
lions of flies. And at the back he has already 
laid out what he proposes to develop into an 
open-air theatre and café. 

Now that we have arrived the enthusiasm is 
at its height. A vast number of chairs have 
been arranged in rows around the future theatre, 
iced beer and sandwiches are being dispensed 
over a temporary bar, volunteer waiters are 
moving round laden with trays of glasses and 
plates of biscuits, and the valour and beauty 
of Remolino are consuming the free provender 
with astonishing rapidity. Through the rail- 
ings beyond the ice storage one can see scores of 
gleaming black eyes belonging to the small boys 
of the town, where they watch with dreadful in- 
terest the disposal of the ice. Now and again a 
fragment is surreptitiously passed out to them 
and tumult ensues as they break it with a stone 
and lick the pieces, or stow them into their 
mouths with expressions of mingled delight and 
agony. 
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All this, however, is a mere preliminary. The 
factory having been duly inspected by those 
responsible for its construction and pronounced 
an indubitable success, the orators of the town 
claim precedence. The chairs are all occupied, 
the seforas and sefioritas have eaten all the 
biscuits and drunk all the beer they require, 
the sefiores have stared fixedly at the strange 
contraptions erected for making, in some highly 
mysterious way, the much-talked-of ice, and 
they now compose themselves to listen, with 
dignified approbation, to the speakers. The 
count takes up a position where all can see him, 
and a young gentleman, leaping upon the afore- 
said bar, and holding in one hand a large sheet 
of paper covered with small handwriting, plunges 
into a torrent of eloquence. By means of vigor- 
ous gestures he is apparently taking the periods 
and superlatives from the page in handfuls and 
hurling them at the count, who stands in bland 
modesty, submitting to the bombardment. And 
when the young man, perspiring freely, ends his 
peroration with a magnificent sweep of the arm 
toward the distant mountains, the rolling plains, 
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the majestic river, and foresees the day when 
Remolino shall become the Queen City of the 
Republic, the band, which has been on the point 
of exploding for the last ten minutes, now bursts 
into a stentorian blast of music, everyone ap- 
plauds, and we have the utmost difficulty in 
discovering that the good-humoured count is 
making a speech himself. 

He is brief, however, for well he knows there 
are others to follow. The next on the list is a 
young lady, and while she may not be described 
as a beauty, there is a gravity and an austere 
dignity in her demeanour that are excellent sub- 
stitutes for prettiness. She has a sheet of paper 
in her left hand, and as we manceuvre to get a 
glimpse of it we observe that at intervals along 
the lines of writing are cabalistic marks. There 
is an air of subdued fatalism about her. Yet 
she has nothing to fear. There are no titters, 
no nudges, no unseemly whispering behind backs, 
no contemptuous glances. She speaks, a clear 
contralto. And whenever she comes to one of 
those cabalistic marks on her paper she raises 
her right arm and points dramatically at the 
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count, who smiles amiably, hat in hand, his 
sleek black hair and swarthy features looking 
very handsome in the hot sunshine. It is evi- 
dent this speech is a serious matter for the 
young lady, and she has been industriously 
coached. It is also a success, for upon its ter- 
mination there is a roar of approbation, and the 
indefatigable musicians, who have been drinking 
beer, crash out a military piece. 

_ One realizes, amidst these surroundings, that 
we ourselves, in North America, would be unable 
to invest these humble proceedings with the same 
significance. There is one moment, as an even 
younger young lady is ending a short and rapidly 
enunciated speech, where she turns round sud- 
denly upon the count, opens her arms with a 
splendid wide-sweeping gesture and makes an 
obeisance that an empress might copy. There 
is something about it that touches both the 
heart and the imagination, possibly because it 
is from the heart and is inspired by the imagina- 
tion. Here again it is possible to halt and take 
a contrasting view of some of the primitive com- 
munities we have known. It is the custom to 
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call these countries backward, and it may be 
that we shall in a few years learn enough about 
them to comprehend the narrow limits of that 
definition. The whole question is comprised 
in what you call progress. It may be we shall 
understand later that the resistance of the Latin- 
American peoples to what we call progress is not 
backwardness so much as an instinctive shrink. 
ing from the less lovely aspects of our civiliza- 
tion. We may understand, also, that behind 
the primitive material developments of riparian 
life we can discover those graces of mind that 
are more essential to civilization than even an 
abundance of automobiles and very high office 
buildings. 

It may be that the consummation of life is 
to have both. It may be that our North Ameri- 
can culture is destined to sweep over the whole 
hemisphere in a great wave of mechanism and 
standardized aspirations. It may be that the 
evil of material progress must be absorbed with 
the good, and that those nations who are in- 
capable of inoculation must suffer a sinister 
modification of their social and national struc- 
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ture. It may be. Such speculations are easy 
to propound and extremely difficult to protect 
from our own personal prejudices. Our mission 
here is to see a little of it for ourselves. We hear 
very often that London is not England and that 
New York is not the United States. This only 
means that no metropolis can embody the soul 
of aland. It can be a port, or a market, or a 
seat of government, and even all three combined, 
but the secret of the land will always elude it. 
That we, who have come this little way beyond 
the delta, should have found the secret of the 
Magdalena, is hardly to be expected. Yet who 
shall say we get no hint of it, as we put off at 
sunset upon the broad bosom of the stream, as 
_ the glow dies on the snow-clad summits of the 
sierras, and the sounds of laughter and farewells 
are stilled behind us? What of the great river 
then, in the gathering dusk, wide and swift and 
lonely, bearing us onward, hour after hour, soli- 
tary and forgotten upon an uncharted wilder- 
ness of sibilant waters? The darkness closes 
about us, and the great stars of a tropic night 
burn in the heavens. The distant shores are 
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vague smudges, and there is no sound save the 
paddles at the bow and the rustle of floating 
vegetation as it touches the canoe. Only once 
is the quietness broken, when there is a shout 
to the helmsman and a movement of anxiety 
amongst us, and a canoe, racing up stream be- 
fore the night breeze, passes close without light 
or hail. Then on we go again, bearing ever 
toward the western shore, till at length we catch 
a faint glow low down on the water, and some- 
one mutters, as he yawns, “At last!” Cau- 
tiously we crawl in alongside another canoe with 
a lantern and, with the help of silent and almost 
invisible beings, we disembark upon a stretch 
of deep, soft sand. 

That is one impression, of more than fugitive 
value to those seeking the secret of an unawak- 
ened land—an impression of being but a for- 
gotten fragment of living matter borne onward 
in the darkness, an impression of the insignifi- 
cance of human effort in the presence of titanic 
forces. And behind that again an impression of 
the immense fecundity of the future, of the 
unborn millions who will call this home, whose 
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laughter will be heard upon the waters and 
whose feet will be seen upon the mountains. 
One more impression, and that of immediate 
moment, since it contrasts with our own modern 
conception of the night as a place of mechanical 
illumination and noise, we receive as we come 
wearily up through the deep dust into the village. 
We have to wait an hour or two for cars, it ap- 
pears, and we are the guests of a cottager at the 
corner. It is a very small house, a very typical 
house, of one story, with a great thick roof of 
thatch and rough-hewn beams, two rooms, and 
a kitchen, so that we find it convenient to take 
our chairs upon the little stoop in front and ab- 
sorb the unutterable peace and quietness of the 
night. Someone wanders off with a thermos 
flask and brings it back full of hot coffee, the 
supreme beverage of South America, and ap- 
parently not obtainable in that particular kind 
of supremacy anywhere else. And one by one 
the faint yellow lights in the doorways down the 
streets go out. To borrow a phrase from a 
Beerbohm essay, the “golden drugget” is with- 
drawn for the night. And around us there falls 
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a silence like a benediction. It confirms the 
impression gathered in other so-called ‘‘back- 
ward” parts of the world, that peace is not 
merely an absence of strife, any more than 
warmth is a mere absence of cold, but a condition 
vital to the growth of the human soul; a con- 
dition as essential to the development of a 
civilization as a cheap motor car. 

One wonders if we get enough of it, in the 
North; whether we are not exhausting our 
spiritual resources more rapidly than nature can 
replenish them. One wonders and drowses in 
the ineffable quietness of a sleeping village. 
And then a vagrant and delicate fancy takes 
possession of the mind midway between sleep 
and waking, that we in that canoe were only a 
party of shades who had escaped from the noisy 
world and had merely lost our way to the Dark 
Shore when a friendly ghost had shown a light, 
and we had got in after all, and were now safely 
in heaven. 

There is something fascinating about this no- 
tion, and it revolves with somnolent smooth- 
ness in the tired brain until there is some danger 
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of believing it, and that we shall drowse here in 
untroubled happiness for ever. And then, just 
at that exasperating point where time ends and 
eternity becomes a possibility, there is a harsh 
snarl of a motor horn, a glare of headlights, a 
grind of gears, and we have to get up and climb 
in, and rush off through the darkness, feeling 
regretfully that we had not left the world of ma- 
chinery behind after all, but were in the grip 
of it and would have to make the best of it for 
a few years longer. 


V 


Queen of the Oceans 


HERE are other ways into the country, 

as I have told in the last chapter, yet 
this is the only royal entrance. It has 

a useless and deliberate magnificence all its 
own, the ship approaching a mysterious efful- 
gence of domes and towers floating as it were 
upon the waters, caressed by a high cool wind, 
and backed by the foam of perilous seas enclos- 
ing, not a fairyland, but a magical city forlorn. 
So delicate and unreal does it appear in its 
shining and lacustrine isolation that the great 
precipice of La Popa, dominating the horizon, 
compels the uninstructed observer to explore 
with his glasses the massive buildings which 
crown the headland and dwarf the grim solid- 
ity of the citadel rearing up in the plain of the 
middle distance. Yet as the ship follows the 
curving and intricate channel from the Boca 
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Chica, the city is once more ahead of him, and 
he marvels again as the sunlight illumines that 
alluring and compact foundation riding the shim- 
mering lagoon, a very exhalation of the waters— 
Cartagena of the Indies. 

And this, your first fine impression, gotten as 
the ship swims in the eternal placidity of the 
lagoon, with gray embrasures and ancient for- 
tresses jutting toward you as she turns, is corrob- 
orated as time goes on and you permit the ex- 
quisite languor of the place to enfold your spirit. 
Those mighty walls are built of coralline rock, 
and they emerge from the ocean as though 
fabricated by the atoll-building insects them- 
selves so many ages ago. They are as distant 
- from the human life they contain to-day as are 
the rocks from the crabs that haunt their cran- 
nies and caverns, and the dusky folk that pass 
beneath the ponderous arches are but shabby 
miniatures of those heroic beings from Estrema- 
dura who planned and executed old Cartagena, 
the Queen of the Indies. 

But of that, as they say, anon. Coming in 
by ship on a Good Friday, as I did, the city 
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conveys a distinct impression that she has no 
welcome for a stranger within her gates. A 
tall black fellow ushers one through a dark 
tunnel in the wall and, baggage on shoulder, 
leads the way across blinding white squares 
and hot narrow streets to the hotel. Cab 
drivers, it appears, desire to shrive their souls 
on this day, and transportation is at a low ebb. 
Once only, as the perspiring traveller passes the 
building that once was the home of the Inquisi- 
tion, one of Henry Ford’s not very recent crea- 
tions is filling full of dark beauty, with reckless 
courage at the wheel, and one wishes there were 
time to meditate upon that singular juxtaposi- 
tion of forces. Even while signing one’s name 
in the hotel register, declaring one’s religion and 
profession, and destination after leaving the city, 
age, nationality, and political aspirations in their 
appointed columns, there is a desire to know 
what Mr. Ford thinks of the Inquisition, and 
more delectable still, what the Inquisition would 
do to Mr. Ford. 

Once inducted into the hospitality of the 
hotel you begin, if you are of the true breed of 
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the philosophical voyager, to enjoy yourself. 
For here are all the ingredients of romance. 
Beneath a sky of virgin’s blue and gold you dis- 
cover a city of glamour, whose houses have the 
irregular architecture of caverns, with roofs of 
Spanish tiles so massive and so old they re- 
semble a bizarre and natural formation. You 
find a city of streets filled with hot sunshine 
bisected by streets filled with cool shadow, 
a city of churches whose dark interiors are 
a-twinkle with candles and a-rustle with vague 
movements. Presently it will become a city 
alive with carriages, whose freshly shriven driv- 
ers crack whips and jangle loud bells as they ap- 
proach a corner, while here and there motor cars 
swoop upon stray passengers with a raucous 
snarl of a horn worked beyond Anglo-Saxon 
‘endurance. All these, with panniered donkeys 
and enormous negresses bearing vast baskets on 
their heads, are to be seen from the balcony 
of your hotel, if you so desire, and across the 
street rise the huge rose-pink walls of the uni- 
versity. 

Within your own domains, moreover, always 
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assuming your claim to be a philosophical travel- 
ler, you find many things and persons to delight 
your soul. Chief among these, perhaps, are the 
travellers who are not philosophical, of whom 
one finds a few at all times. Perspiring tran- 
sients they are, bound upon distant ventures, 
to oilfields and fruit plantations, to some jungle 
where the piers of a bridge are rising from the 
yellow floods rushing toward the Caribbean. 
Or perhaps they are homeward bound after 
years in the interior, holding themselves in leash 
until the ship arrives that is to bear them back 
to England, or America or Holland, as the case 
may be. 

The newcomers are, as a rule, more amusing, 
since they reveal, with a naive candour, their 
hatred of the very essentials of a tropical life. 
One, described by himself on the hotel register, 
quite superfluously, as an “ Englishman,’ sits 
with his blue-serge waistcoat hanging limp over 
his heavy, sodden shirt, and fans himself with 
his straw hat, while he regards the romantic 
roof line overtopped by the belfry of the uni- 
versity with disapproval and despair. He, a 
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carpenter destined to assist in developing some 
concession up a Magdalena tributary, having 
been lured, like other conquistadors, by the 
hope of gold (two hundred a month and all 
found), is marooned here until the train starts. 
It is a shock to him to come to a country where 
trains do not start every seven minutes or even 
every seven hours. Just fancy! he breathes, one 
train a week! It is pointed out to him that, 
as the boat goes up only once a week, there 
wouldn’t be much use in having a train oftener. 
Also-one alludes to the airplane that will, for a 
handsome sum, carry him as an eagle carries 
a captive lamb to where he wants to go in a 
few short hours. To this he violently dissents. 
He has seen enough o’ them things in the war. 
Nasty dangerous affairs at the best of times. 
Suppose they dropped him, now. Where would 
his wife and kids be then, he’d like to know? 

Led back from this horrible thought to the 
city itself, he, sitting in a rocker on the gallery 
running around the hotel courtyard, does not 
think very much of the place. He is frankly 
and audibly incredulous that any sane person 
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could come here of his own free will and remain. 
As he says this he is looking at a scene that, if 
he became suddenly rich, he would pay much 
money to behold in southern Europe. The 
ghosts of the old conquerors are around him and 
patrol his miserable rambles upon the ramparts 
when he tries to kill time while he waits for that 
weekly train. One is constrained to admit that, 
out of Kennington, where he is an integral part 
of the social fabric, this Englishman does not 
shine. He is a living witness to the great first 
law of travel—that you find in a place exactly 
what you bring to it. Beauty has sometimes 
to become fashionable before she can be seen, 
and you cannot expect the poorly equipped 
artisan to see the matchless colouring on old 
walls or the romance in ancient plazas, even 
though you dump him down among them and 
hold him there with nothing to do but look. 
You see this vividly when a young lady whose 
family live in the hotel, comes by in the pride of 
her youthful loveliness. She carries her slender 
body with the vigorous grace of the North 
American, and her black hair is shingled in the 
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mode of the moment, yet her exquisite amber- 
tinted features with their proud dark eyes be- 
neath long lashes indicate something that our 
friend calls “foreign.’”” Invited to admire her 
purely as an esthetic spectacle, he remarks that 
she looks like a nigger to him and he is not 
strong for them at all. He fans himself in his 
rocker, his collar sagging in the heat and turning 
blue from the colouring of his tie, while he gazes 
gloomily into the dazzling sunlight of the court- 
yard, where, beneath a waving palm tree, the 
servants are raising water from a well. 

For him, then, as for so many others who 
transiently haunt the cavernous hostelry in the 
Calle Universidad, there are few compensations 
for so stern an exile. The hotel itself, once the 
town house of the governor, affords adequate 
accommodation and provender, and occasional 
humours that are, of course, available only to 
the philosophic. There is the old beggar woman, 
for example, who appears suddenly before the 
assembled guests as they smoke in the entrance 
hall and appeals, invariably without success, 
for alms. She is a very remarkable old lady and 
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a spectacle that seems to be confined to Latin 
regions. She suffers from some disease of the 
spine that brings her head to the level of her 
knees, whence it rears up with startling alertness 
from the top of a stout stick she uses for her 
crab-like progression. Her face is gnarled like a 
walnut beneath the gray frizzed hair, and her 
eyes move from one to another of us with al 
bright, bird-like intelligence. This seems to be 
optimism got out of control, because no one with- 
in the memory of the management has ever given 
her anything. Nor does she comprehend in the 
slightest degree the fact that, while her mis- 
fortunes are truly worthy of commiseration, we 
do not desire to contemplate them, and the 
impression of a human being scrambling in and 
out upon us on all fours is distasteful to the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. 

One is bound to note, in any description 
of Latin America, the peculiar and awful muti- 
lations that both human beings and animals 
seem to experience. Perhaps we have advanced 
somewhat ourselves in these matters, and mon- 
strosities are no longer permitted to make normal 
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folk wretched. But it is almost supernatural, 
the amount of lopping and vivisection some poor 
cat or dog will survive and pursue the fantastic 
tenor of its way with unabated zeal. There is 
one in the hotel, a once-white cat, whose tail 
has been bisected by some indignant cook with 
an ax, whose fur has been wrenched in broad 
patches from her loins, and who has achieved a 
truly horrible yet nautical aspect by having the 
right eye reddened in some sanguinary battle. 
The left eye, of course, remains green, after 
the manner of starboard lights, and the animal 
herself moves furtively among chairs and tables 
like a pirate craft among an archipelago of 
fruitful islands, awaiting some unprotected prov- 
crender. 

_ There is, too, a scene in early morning fas- 
cinating to one brought up to believe in germs, 
and the virtues of enamelled refrigerators, and 
so forth—when the butcher arrives with the 
meat. You see him from above, since you are 
taking the morning air on the front balcony, 
and you discover, to your surprise, the fine 
lines of a donkey when “viewed in plan,” as 
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architects say, with the bulging panniers of 
meat on either side. The vendor dismounts 
from between them and, dragging forth a mass 
of purple and blue-green beef, haggles with an 
invisible major-domo. An arm is stretched out 
and vigorous fingers prod the flesh, indicating 
its poor quality, age, and so forth. Clouds of 
flies have become interested in the affair and 
have to be waved off at intervals. The sales- 
man slaps the portion in his excitement, reduces 
the price of it by a maravedi, and hands it over. 
And then you behold him wiping his hands on 
the donkey’s tail and remounting to call upon 
another customer. And you become a vege- 
tarian for a few days. 

But it would be unfair of any hotel to be so 
interesting that no one would ever want to go 
outside of it. We can suppose that the philo- 
sophic voyager has been approached suddenly 
and rapidly by one of the gentlemen with whomhe 
has shared a bottle of beer, and who are expect- 
ing important and lucrative news from London, 
or Paris, or Bogota at any moment. In the 
meanwhile, will he lend them a mere trifle of 
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twenty dollars? This sort of thing will spoil 
even a philosopher’s morning and send him out 
to seek diversion in the streets or consolation 
in the churches. : 

He should, if possible, contemplate the front 
of the old Inquisition, since here is a vestige of 
a spirit not entirely gone from the land even now, 
and in the centre of the square is erected some-' 
thing he will meet with reasonable frequency 
while in New Granada, and which is the key to 
the Latin-American problem. This is an eques- 
trian statue of the Liberator, Siméon Bolivar, 
with samples of his rhetoric engraved upon the 
base. There is an air of magnificent bravado 
in the outflung arm bearing the cocked hat.’ 
The elaborate decorations of epaulettes and lace 
on the coat strike the Northerner as incredibly 
ludicrous in contrast to the grim vestments of 
the lean and indomitable conquistadors. But 
it is the expression of that lofty forehead 
above the wide vacant eyes that holds the 
observer. He seems to be saying, with a shrug, 
“You see, it is quite easy for me to be 
the saviour of my country. I do that sort of 
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thing in my spare time.” He personifies, on 
that horse with the improbable tail, the rhetori- 
cal proclivities of a race whose comprehension of 
authentic liberty is as yet uncertain. Grandi- 
ose gestures and a reverberating vocabulary are 
but inadequate supports for responsible govern- 
ment, as certain gentlemen in the history of the 
United States were quick to discover. To see 
this symptom of Latin America is not to solve 
the problem. It is but to indicate the key. 
Our business is to try to understand. But no 
nation is civilized that cannot make itself 
understood. Indeed, one may define civiliza- 
tion as the faculty of collective expression. The 
ideals expressed may be unsympathetic to ours 
—that is beside the point. But one may begin 
- here, in this small Plaza Simon Bolivar in Carta- 
gena, a contemplation of Latin America. Here 
the Liberator holds forth his cocked hat in an 
eternal gesture of fantastic pride. The Holy 
Inquisition broods upon departed powers. Con- 
cessionaires crowd their headquarters into the 
old buildings on either side, the advance guard 
of an alien civilization that has pierced the 
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Isthmus and turned Southern California from a 
somnolent dust-heap into the garden of the world. 
Here you may view the ancient houses with their 
marvellously picturesque arches and projecting 
balconies and diversified roof lines, their ochreous 
walls softened to beauty by time. And at the 
far corner the cathedral, where sleeps old Sebas- 
tian de Belalcazar, stands in its new adornments 
of gaily coloured cosmetics, like an ancient dame 
all painted up for a noble function, a glitter of 
candelabra and gilded altars, where tall old 
priests confess the sins of baby negresses and 
the donkeys pad silently past us in the fathom- 
less dust of narrow and waterless roadways. 
But there is one feature of this Cartagena 
_ Eroica that is inescapable, for all the sombre 
desolation of her streets and the fortress-like 
embrasures of her silent windows. And that is 
the clear light beyond. Wherever you stand, 
looking down calle after calle, you see at the end 
the splendid clarity of an empty sky over the 
invisible sea. It is her crown of light, hers 
alone among the cities of New Granada to wear. 
Her rivals are imprisoned in the mountains and 
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her servants sprawl in slovenly reticulations 
along the banks of the Magdalena. You will 
remember it when you are gone home, that lovely 
radiance far up beyond the heavy Spanish roofs 
and Moorish towers, with a feeling of exaltation. 
And when you are there, standing wistfully at 
some dim intersection, you will follow it until 
you come out by dingy paths and noisome cabins 
alive with naked black babies whose dark, shin- 
ing abdomens protrude in innocent convexity 
from the doorways. From these you emerge 
upon a grass-grown ramp of mighty flagstones 
leading up to the battlements of the most Chris- 
tian king. 

And here, if you have an eye for colour and 
carry within you a fructifying imagination, you 
may sit by ancient gun ports and dream of those 
imperial days. They, the days and the men who 
lived them, are worth a dream. They were ex- 
traordinarily foolish and futile from our sophis- 
ticated modern standpoint, yet they are worth 
a dream. For an age, like ours, with a leaning 
toward magnitude, a structure so enormous, so 
enduring, and so costly, should have an irresist- 
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ible lure. One can hardly blame the tough 
freebooters from Port Royal if they conjectured 
almost incredible treasure within such ramparts. 
One can imagine them, easily enough, standing 
off a couple of leagues to windward and taking 
long, luscious looks at the rising tiers of masonry 
through their telescopes. There must have been 
many a reckless attempt to beach and land 
among those black reefs, in spite of the risks, 
or why should the wall have run along the sea- 
ward flank? So one can see, in imagination, 
some such foray, and its consequent disaster, as 
the guns boomed and the boats split among the 
breakers and got stove in, or perhaps managed 
to pull out hampered by frantic men clinging 
to their riven bulwarks. And for days after- 
ward the watchmen clanking along the wall would 
see some of their late enemies among the rocks 
face downward in the water, held by their rust- 
ing corselets where they had plunged, while the 
fish and other things were busy at their ap- 
pointed tasks. 


On their ribs the limpet sticks, 
And in their hearts the scrawl doth play. 
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The difficulty for the watchman, however, was 
that those “Anglais mécréants,” as the poet 
Heredia calls them, never knew when they had 
enough. It would be a fascinating task for an 
actuary of genius to take Esquemeling’s narra- 
tive, estimate the prime cost of barratry, and 
balance it against the resulting moidores. Here 
is the fundamental basis of the pirate’s claim 
to be a romantic figure—what he did never did 
pay. Nor, had “Drake and his English mis- 
creants” been the mere hold-up gang some 
would have us believe, would they have gone 
back again and again to the Spanish Main, 
embracing their grim vocation with such dark 
ardour. 

- You can feel the nerves of this mystery of the 
true romance as you stand on the huge walls of 
Cartagena de Indias. The sea on the black 
rocks below achieves a dirge-like quality as it 
creams and gurgles and draws stealthily back 
with a sigh of momentary frustration. You 
lean over and ponder the problem of the incalcu- 
lable spirit of man. You comprehend, if you 
are fortunate, in a kind of vivid revelation, that 
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this great mass of masonry was not simply a 
safe-deposit vault for looted gold, but an outer 
bulwark of a civilization that was being attacked 
on every hand by those tough, taciturn sea rovers 
from Tilbury and Plymouth and all the Channel 
ports. Step down that round-topped sally port 
and follow the tunnel till you come out upon 
yonder projecting and flanking watch tower. 
Here was danger, and it might happen that this 
place would be carried by assault, yet with the 
drawbridge up the defenders were safe. There 
is a cunning curve in that tunnel, and a dozen 
men could hold back an army. You can see, 
though, the care and desperate thought that went 
into the designing of the place. 

To the young gentleman from Toledo or 
Burgos or Valladolid, who had gotten into 
trouble with his family and shipped to the 
Indies, quite possibly a good swordsman and a 
better Catholic, and who was told off to stand a 
watch in this circular stone cubbyhole with its 
narrow slots—to him “the meteor flag of Eng- 
land” was more than a mere line of poetry not 
yet written. It was the bane of his life. It 
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stood for everything he hated and loathed and 
feared. It was the hereditary enemy of his 
native culture and the foe of his ideals. From 
that horrible island in the northern mists, where 
men toiled and moiled in sodden fields and the 
muck of melting snows, there came a steady 
stream of ferocious ruffians, impudent infidels, 
who seemed possessed of devils as long as their 
thick boots trod a deck or their great hairy 
arms pulled an oar. He regarded those ear- 
ringed and tattooed sailors as a young clergy- 
man might regard the followers of the Mad 
Mullah in the Soudan. To him, coming from 
the sunlight of Old Granada, let us suppose, 
from Murcia, or even old Cartagena, to the sun- 
light of New Granada, there was something 
fabulous and infernal in these dour and im- 
placable corsairs for ever coming across the 
Caribbean. He needed no other inspiration 
than the knowledge that they came not only for 
gold but for the exquisite joy of smashing what 
was to them an alien civilization. Perhaps, 
though, it was not knowledge, but feeling it 
in his heart and bones as he peered out through 
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the slot in the stonework, watching the horizon, 
with an occasional satisfied glance at the ribs 
of an English longboat on the slimy green rocks 
below. 

And they love to call it the unconquered city, 
Cartagena Eroica. There is even a Calle Eroica, 
though the inhabitants of that respectable 
thoroughfare do not aspire to heroism in these 
days. It may be doubted whether they recall, 
or ever knew, of the perfidious Drake and his 
exploits on the other side of the city. That 
terrible commander is in his hammock now, 
“Slung between the round shot, in Nombre 
Dios Bay” in the gulf to the westward, and he 
and all his old-time animosities are forgotten 
by the Calle Eroica. Even Time is thrown back 
in disorder from these tremendous walls of Car- 
tagena, whose mortar is so hard it stands out in 
sharp ridges from the eroded brickwork, and 
whose outer rinds are reinforced with barnacles 
as with armour. And you may find, much to 
your astonishment, that the old place is un- 
conquerable in a more subtle sense than Sir 
Francis gave himself an opportunity to discover. 
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When he finally got into Cartagena behind his 
roaring pikemen, much more rapidly than any 
one can enter in these days of customs examina- 
tions and departmental cédulas, he remained 
only six weeks and took away a hundred and ten 
thousand ducats. This, you will be dryly as- 
sured by concessionaires, is not to be duplicated 
to-day. You may remain six years and have far 
less to carry back to your home country. Cyn- 
ical gentlemen who have failed to connect with 
profitable enterprises will assert that Sir Francis 
took it all, and there are no ducats left for the 
modern English financial pirate to take. Those 
with better fortune remain, and their wives with 
them, and capitulate to the languorous life of 
Cartagena. And if they ask you in to tea, it 
is worth while to go, for there is a tradition of 
hospitality in the land and the stranger within 
these ponderous gates is made much of. 

And to us who come, perhaps, from cities 
like New York or Chicago, the spaciousness, 
after tiny apartments very high in the air and 
very high in rent, is like a fairy story come true. 
You find yoursself, as you ascend the vast, cool 
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stairway to the gallery surrounding the patio, 
calculating how much a month all this would 
cost on Park Avenue. To the great high- 
windowed balconied chambers you can find 
nothing to say. You become aware once more of 
that feeling which it is worth the price of travel 
to find, that you have reached the frontiers of 
another civilization. You feel as a medieval 
Jew might when, on leaving his ghetto, he waits 
awhile in the halls of some indigent grandee. 
The modern furnishings appear strangely di- 
minished in such lordly accommodations. In 
the large aviary that will fill the space between 
two columns on the gallery, toulpians and par- 
rakeets shrill and chatter, presided over by a 
macaw of brilliant plumage and with a formid- 
able beak that a long and entirely useless life 
has not taught him is poorly adapted as a means 
of locomotion. The furniture which, on ac- 
count of the heavy duty, is probably of native 
manufacture, of mahogany or comino, a kind 
of hard bass, has a gimcrack appearance, for 
though Colombia possesses magnificent woods 
and highly skilled craftsmen, the tariff-protected 
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factories turn out work of a most appalling bad- 
ness. The designs are debased variations of 
Spanish styles, and a wardrobe with ill-fitting 
doors will affright the purchaser with a mass of 
chrysanthemums and pomegranates, carved in 
wood, perched upon one corner. The austere 
beauty of straight lines is not in favour, and the 
tortured chairs and cabinets stand around in 
agony, a strange and disturbing contrast to the 
polychromatic loveliness of the tiles that form 
the floor. Here you stumble, if the jest be 
permitted, upon an authentic Iberian talent 
transplanted to New Granada, one that goes 
with the palms of the patio and hot sunlight 
that pours down outside. The designs, for all 
that, are familiar, since they are the traditional 
conventions of the tile maker’s art and have 
been assiduously copied by astute linoleum 
manufacturers in America. You can relish 
the illusion of an illusion—your bedroom floor 
seems to be covered with oilcloth rather than 
baked earth, until you drop your watch on 
a | 
But those whom you find in these cavernous 
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casas in the Calle Eroica or along the Calle 
Universidad, while they are courteous to visitors 
and generally have an automobile from Detroit, 
that seems gigantic in the narrow street, to 
whirl and bump you in all directions, darting up 
the new road to La Popa headland or through 
the faubourgs behind the old fort of San Felipe, 
they are at the same time shorn of romance, for 
they are administrators and their wives, man- 
agers and independent exploiters of some North- 
ern specialty. For them adventure has been 
displaced by security, their means afford them 
the power to bring down much that is affected 
at home, and their lives are stretches of tropical 
existence broken by comfortable trips to New 
York or London. 

For us who desire to peep into the affairs of 
penitent and penurious expatriates there are 
smaller but more alluring ménages nearer the 
great gate with the yellow clock tower atop, where 
the hired coaches cluster whose drivers seem more 
interested in conversation than in fares. If you 
go northward through a narrow street from 
there you will emerge upon another plaza whose 
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eastern side is bounded by a two-story arcaded 
block of buildings whose upper floors are let 
out in microscopic apartments. In one of these 
it may be your fortune to discover, as did I some 
years ago, a romantic pair of young Americans 
“fighting for existence,” as the husband grimly 
phrased it, “and for the love of it,” as his help- 
meet as grimly elucidated for my benefit. They 
come and they go, such couples, and the sinister 
aspects of tropic life are reflected in their fugitive 
careers. 

It used to be said in the Club Cartagena, 
which is a magnificent edifice with an imposing 
and glittering ballroom (without any balls) just 
up the street, that the Ponsonbys achieved 
housekeeping on the irreducible minimum. The 
captain of the Popaydan who brought them down 
was responsible, while in the club, for describ- 
ing their interior as consisting of “a table, a 
chair, a bed, a mosquito bar, an ice box, and a 
cocktail shaker.”’ To tell the truth, there was 
not room for much more because they had a 
cat who complicated matters with kittens al- 
most at once. Ponsonby had been a flier in 
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France and during his four years there (three in 
the French Army) he had come down in his 
*plane in more ways than a mortal man can 
imagine, often damaging both himself and his 
machine. He was small, alert, humorous, and 
warm-hearted, and his attitude toward his blond 
little wife, who had been a show girl in New 
York, was a blend of passion and ferocity with 
a dash of stupidity, he being a man unused to 
woman’s ways. ; 

It was the captain of the Popaydn who told us 
the story of Ponsonby taking his wife to some 
place in Colon, a place with a name like Chateau- 
Thierry or Belleau Wood or the Great Push, and 
dancing with her there among all the girls from 
Valparaiso to Port Limon. There was a fight, 
of course—somebody had the temerity to look 
at her and Ponsonby wouldn’t allow that at all. 
As the captain told him afterward, “If you will 
fly with crows you must expect to be shot at.” 
The trouble was, Ponsonby spoke not only 
French, but Spanish, and with infuriating flu- 
ency, while she, a show girl, “had a few words 
of English,” as she put it pathetically to us one 
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night in the club. She would cry on his settee, 
the captain said, every time the Popaydn was 
in Cartagena, and beg him to tell her about 
New York until she couldn’t bear it and asked 
him to stop. 

But it was pleasant, in between Ponsonby’s 
gusts of jealousy, to sit in the tiny front room, 
looking out on the moonlit square—for the 
Popaydn was there on the seventeenth of the 
month when the moon was full—and helping 
with the limes for the dai-quiri or tom collins. 
At such times they had amusing episodes of their 
life to recount, though some of those episodes 
must have had their painful moments to experi- 
ence. As when he took her marketing to teach 
her the language, asserting it must be learned 
by ear and by speaking real sentences, and then 
broke into furious reproaches because she spoke 
to the man who was trying to sell them some fish. 
“T know I was only a show girl,” she muttered 
to the good captain one evening, “and ignorant 
at that, but I draw the line at vamping a fish 
merchant.” And then, so the captain of the 
Popaydn remarked, she went on, in her rich, 
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husky contralto voice, so seductive in a small 
blond thing like her, “He says you learn it all 
by ear. ‘Oh,’ I says, ‘you do, do you?’ And 
how did he learn so much by ear? That’s what 
I’d like to know. He didn’t do it by being 
bawled out every five minutes.” 

This, of course, was followed by a boo-hoo 
of the usual proportions, with choking requests 
to be sent home or she’d die in this terrible place. 
Nobody, the captain said, could tell with the 
Ponsonbys how much was grief and how much 
was gin. She’d get over it and sing for us, in 
a hoarse, sweet, vulgar little voice, while Pon- 
sonby sat and scowled at the moonlight. He 
was a clerk on the pier for an importing firm, for 
like most war babies, he had missed the years 
of steady training for a profession. And he was 
as popular among the Colombian officials and 
citizens as a rattlesnake with the cholera. The 
simile comes from the captain, of course, who 
saw with his own eyes what went on. This 
way of Ponsonby’s of treating the Colombians 
as though they were dirt made life difficult 
for. her, since those same Colombians are ex- 
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traordinarily hospitable and courteous among 
themselves and are sensitive to such an atti- 
tude. Moreover, they are all inter-connected 
by marriage, and a snap at a_ uniformed 
guard will be retailed in great houses not long 
after. So Mrs. Ponsonby wept a good deal 
and didn’t get on very fast with her Spanish. 
“How can I learn to talk that stuff when he has 
no patience and I’m going to have a baby?” 
was the sort of question the good captain was 
expected to answer at times. Yet she cheered 
up and told him once of something that hap- 
pened the first night they were there from the 
Popaydn. You have to see them for yourselves, | 
those two, he the hard-bitten, testy, and reck- 
less little bird man from France and she almost 
with the very air of Forty-sixth Street still in 
her lungs, lying down on the tight canvas mat- 
tress beneath the mosquito bar. And then, as 
they dozed around midnight, the police changed 
guard in the square and blew their usual blast 
on their piercing tin horn, to show the world 
they were vigilant and at hand. 

“Scared!’’ whispered she, in that attractive 
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husky, drawl, “Scared isn’t the word. I was up 
in no time at all and I says to him, ‘Get up, dear. 
The house is pinched!’”’ The captain was al- 
ways very much amused at this. Nothing he 
said would convince her that such romantic lodg- 
ings could be respectable, and the sudden shrill- 
ing of that unaccustomed bugle had reacted 
according to rule. 

Ponsonby’s obsession was that he was being 
hampered by a girl who would not catch on to 
Latin-American life. He had grandiose dreams 
of going “into the interior” and doing some- — 
thing imposing, he didn’t quite know what. 
If she had “caught on” and spoken to any one 
under ninety, he would have gone into one of 
his black rages that made one want to kill him. 
He would say things that would have been 
hideous if they hadn’t been so silly and so 
obviously the result of an overwrought mind. 

It was on an evening like this, with the Popa- 
ydn to sail in the morning, that they had been 
fighting, when the news came that he was to go 
up to Bogota, where his firm had an office. 
His opinion of himself of course went higher 
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than Bogota. It went above the Andes, though 
anybody could see it was because the Carta- 
gena end couldn’t stand it any more. Pon- 
sonby didn’t look at it that way. He was the 
superman. Certainly, he could be hard and 
cruel to his woman. But that evening, with 
the news and the baby coming and the perfect 
night, for a while they were happy. I happened 
to blunder on some good circumstantial evidence 
of it. Up there on the great wall that was 
flooded with that dangerous moonlight—which 
after all is only reflected sunlight—they came 
slowly, unaware of the innocent stranger who 
meditated in the shadow of a gabion. 

There are some who say romance ends with 
marriage, but it may be doubted whether this 
is true. For these poor waifs of the world, life 
held something more than sugary sentiment. 
Their embraces were but the prelude to battle. 
Who shall say they were not fit and worthy 
pioneers to go into that remote region, since 
they had for each other something of that 
harsh passion that outlasts the flimsy fancies of 
softer lovers? Even there on the old wall of 
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Cartagena, rather than holding her to him, he 
seemed about to take her up and fling her over 
the parapet. This was illusion, for they walked 
on, hand in hand, until they came round to where 
they could see the Popayan, the dear old Popa- 
yan on whose broad decks they had danced 
and reclined in chairs while she had carried 
them from the bright lights of Broadway to the 
sunlight of New Granada. And now they were 
going on, to see what lay behind the ranges, far 
up the yellow waters of the Magdalena. They 
were taking their own Nordic culture with them, 
of course, just as the Spaniards took theirs when 
they fought through the jungle filled with 
poisoned arrows, and as Sir Francis Drake did 
when he singed the King of Spain’s beard. 
Perhaps some day we shall find them, in some 
street of Bogota or Medellin, happy in their 
own way, with their queer passionate lives the 
wonder of the placid Colombian ladies. We 
shall see them at a balcony, with the baby, 
who will startle us with its linguistic facility, 
and we shall go up and be invited to help with 
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the limes. All this is implicit in that embrace 
on the wall of old Cartagena in the moonlight. 
It is symbolical of their race, who will always 
be faring forth into that great empty land, to 
see what they can find, beyond the ranges. 


VI 
The Delta of the Magdalena 


T WAS said by those who claimed an interest 
| in the future prosperity and welfare of their 
visitor that the only way to go from Carta- 
gena to Barranquilla was by steamer. It was 
true, they said, that a trail led around La Popa 
and across the swampy delta lands to the city 
on the Magdalena, but it was not a route to be 
commended to any one who wished to take 
back to North America memories favourable to 
Colombia. Words to that effect. Yes, it was 
even conceded that a motor car was known at 
‘times to get through, not “without novelty” as 
‘the Spanish say, but that too was fortuitous, 
and no man could tell what might transpire on 
the way. 
This was, all unknown to those kind friends 
and counsellors, a fatal argument. To one who 


has always travelled within the bounds of disci- — 
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pline, to whom even enemy bombs and shells in 
the war never gave him the feeling of being be- 
yond his conventional environment, the notion 
of a motor-car ride through an unknown land 
and with a chance of adventure appealed with 
irresistible power. Once it was admitted he 
could do it, he gave his friends no peace until he 
found the office where a large and smudged 
poster, home-made by the proprietor, announced 
that he would contract to carry his patrons on 
the following Friday to Barranquilla, with Secur- 
ity, Dispatch, and Felicity, leaving at ten o’clock 
with the utmost promptitude. Tickets would 
be obsequiously bestowed upon intending voy- 
agers in return for the sum of ten pesos gold, a 
highly reasonable amount of baggage being ad- 
mitted without extra charge. Other informa- 
tion, in Spanish not to be guessed at by one who 
has no more than a memory of the Latin tongue, 
was added in smaller letters. 

_ The office was just off the corner of one of the 
squares, and ranged in front of a penthouse not 
far away was a fleet of three ancient vehicles 
bearing on their radiators an assortment of hon- 
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oured names. Those Americans who find it im- 
possible to approve of home-made cars and so go 
to Europe, at vast expense, for their locomotion, 
should investigate the records of some of these 
old heroes from Detroit who take year after year 
of killing punishment in exile, who carry spare 
springs on their running boards and spare crank 
shafts in their tool boxes, who never get a heart- 
ening coat of enamel or any of the usual little 
touches of affection from the accessory shop. 
Never does a crushed fender get straightened or 
a splintered windshield renewed. However, 
Sefior Salcedo Maria, the enterprising Colombian 
who has lost patience with a government that 
has not yet realized the necessity for roads, takes 
care that the interior gadgets of his machines 
have due attention from time to time. They 
have to make their own road, it appears, and you 
note compensating spring shackles, snubbers, 
and recoil straps in place. The limestone dust 
of the Barranquilla district has scoured the paint 
and enamel and plating from the corners, and 
the four spare tires behind show where they have 
borne the heat and burden of the day. 
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It appears, on inquiry, there is a place in this 
modern diligence available and the ten gold pesos 
are handed over. Nothing now remains save to 
institute tactful inquiries concerning the activ- 
ities of a famous but invisible laundress who 
promised delivery without fail three days ago. 
It is possible she is of a humorous turn since the 
message comes back by the small negro boy 
that she has been having a baby and so has got 
behind with the laundry, but it will be round 
in the morning. 

And so it is, very damp indeed and suffering 
somewhat when crushed into an overfull suitcase; 
but it is nearly ten already, and the coach is at 
the door to take me to the bureau of Sefior Sal- 
cedo Maria, whose car is advertised to start with 
almost incredible punctuality. Mine host and 
his major-domo, coloured gentlemen with fea- 
tures of burnished ebony, and the usual swarm 
of servants are on hand to bid farewell to their 
one and only tourist, and the latter are persuaded 
to accept a modest solatium for services ren- 
dered. It may be remarked here, while we are 
galloping up the Calle Universidad, that the 
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traveller must be prepared, in New Granada, to 
meet at the moment of departure from his hotel 
a small army of servants of whose very existence 
he has been kept in ignorance. They ma- 
terialize out of the circumambient ether, they 
rise from unexpected crevices in the building, 
they appear suddenly halfway down apparently 
empty stairways, and they bear before them 
extended palms. They have obscure sources of 
information and are the familiar demons of the 
cab driver who has been summoned to carry you 
away. Their clothes would be scorned by an 
unprincipled scarecrow, and their religion seems 
to have prohibited ablutions. Yet it is good 
policy to do something for them, and it must be 
recorded that their ideas of reward are modest. 
Even if you give nothing, they will not with- 
draw their favour from you, but will let you 
depart amid valedictory smiles and the inde- 
structible courtesy of their race. Vaya Usted con 
Dios ! 

So we do, and arrive punctually at Sefior 
Salcedo's door, but the car is not yet ready for 
the great adventure. A passenger, who resem- 
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bles a good-natured Mussolini in yellow riding 
breeches and black leggings, is seated on a stout 
valise and is evidently despondent over the 
information that a small boy is offering him 
through the office cage. This small boy, who 
may be a son of Sefior Salcedo, has an air of 
being in captivity in the cage, like a song-bird, 
and instead of persevering with a typewriter he 
has in there, continually stands up and talks 
treble Spanish very fast through the bars, and 
it sounds to an uninstructed ear very like bird 
language. At this point two other passengers 
arrive, a woman and her small daughter, and the 
small boy converses with the lady in tones of 
great animation. One feels, watching him, hop- 
ping from his perch by the typewriter to the 
front of his cage and back, that it would be very 
difficult to lure him into school. His fine black 
eyes and expressive hands indicate he has found 
his vocation. He is optimistic and is equal to 
conversing amiably with a schoolmaster, should 
one appear. And he seems to be justified in his 
confident attitude, for a venerable six-cylinder 
touring car roars up with much blaring of the 
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horn, quite like the coach and six of olden times 
when it came into the tavern yard. 

Even now, however, and it is ten-thirty, that 
mysterious faculty the Latins possess in a very 
high degree, of enjoying the present moment so 
much they seem reluctant to relinquish its ex- 
quisite savour, that propensity for investing the 
most trivial human function with torrents and 
cataracts and cloudbursts of talk, prevents our 
departure. Mussolini converses with the driver 
and the driver’s assistant, a lank youth engaged 
in lashing our baggage on the running boards 
where it will receive maximum damage or be 
most effectually inconvenient should one wish to 
get out. Sefior Salcedo appears and talks to the 
other passengers, and the boy in the cage trills 
musically to all and sundry. Two other pas- 
sengers arrive, and complete our company, and 
immediately join in the talk. Considerable in- 
genuity has been used in the design of some of 
the baggage. Bundles are offered to the assist- 
ant chauffeur that are baffling in their polyhe- 
dral complexity. Everyone save the foreigner is 
well fortified with provisions for the journey, and 
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it occurs to him he might have time to get 
something. The chauffeur, however, seems tele- 
pathically aware of this idea and immediately 
sounds a terrific blast on the horn to inform the 
burgesses of Cartagena Eroica, Queen of the 
Oceans, that the departure of the automdvil a 
Barranquilla is impending. However, the small 
boy in the cage, who has been having a great 
time with a telephone, screams something, and 
we wait a little longer, enjoying more torrents 
of conversation. All seven seats are occupied 
and the interstices filled with small parcels so 
that the tonneau space is practically solid, with 
Mussolini and his companions appearing above, 
as though partially buried alive. The running 
boards and front fenders are full of heavy bag- 
gage, and there is even a dress basket tied to 
the radiator. At last, with a roar and a most 
theatrical backfire, we dash across the square 
into the Plaza de los Coches, just within the 
main gate, and then, much to the astonishment 
of one passenger at least, pull up, back into the 
curb, and are at once surrounded by a crowd of 
interested and unoccupied citizens. 
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This is the Spanish way, and it has the prime 
virtue of giving the roaming traveller that 
precious second chance to observe. It gives 
him the second glance up the street that stays 
in his memory and perhaps becomes pregnant 
with meaning in the future, as his fecund fancy, 
like the oyster with the microscopic irritant, 
enfolds the hard and sharp impression within 
the smooth and brilliant emollience of a new- 
fashioned tale. So he hopes, as he looks around 
him, noting the yellow clock tower clean-cut 
against the blue and gold of the sunlight of 
New Granada; the dramatic confluence of two 
streets, like the meeting of two dark rivers in a 
jungle of commerce; the romantic shadows be- 
neath the arcade where are the stalls of food 
hawkers in a press of customers; and just as his 
chauffeur evokes a last whoop on his horn and 
the parcel for which we are waiting is flung into 
the car, a friar in a brown corded habit, with a 
huge bag of a hood behind his tonsured poll, a 
staff and scrip for offerings in his grimy grasp, 
steps off the sidewalk and shambles away toward 
the cathedral, as Franciscans have done these 
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four hundred years. The next moment the car 
dashes through the main gate and starts, without 
any further pretense at delay, since it is now 
eleven-twenty, for Barranquilla. 

It is a statement provocative of much mirth 
from those who are not Spaniards that all 
Spanish towns are beautiful a mile away. The 
obvious retort, that many American and Eng- 
lish towns are not beautiful even when several 
miles away, comes with a shock to unthinking 
patriots, but it is true, none the less. And it 
may be asserted that in Colombia it is the mod- 
ern extensions beyond the ancient boundaries 
that affront the eye more than the original cities. 
Along the coast these extensions are largely the 
result of a negroid population that seems to 
spawn rather than propagate in a legitimate 
fashion, so rapidly does it increase. And so, 
as we rock and sway forward through the sub- 
urbs of Cartagena, we find lines of thatched huts 
that might be an exhibit from Central Nigeria, 
and the roadway is littered with sucking pigs, 
hens with attendant broods, and naked children. 
These warrens are alternated with sections in 
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which fine houses are buried in palms and poin- 
cianas and flaming bignonias, their gardens and 
balconies looking out over a calm lagoon. 

But soon these habitations cease to delight the 
eye, and the road, skirting the. great lift of La 
Popa, runs through a sparse scrub and becomes 
a mere cattle track across the marshy waste. 
And here is a strange impression to be noted, 
an impression not to be entirely explained by 
the physical phenomena. For as the road clears 
the houses and runs dustily for a while along an 
outlying elevation of La Popa hill, it is lined with 
prickly pears and cactus, and donkeys with 
women and children pass us, and there is a white 
church like a mosque, and the seasoned traveller 
suddenly thinks of the road out of Joppa, on the 
way to Jerusalem. 

It goes in a moment, that impression of the 
Holy Land, but it is very vivid and valuable. It 
furnishes a key to a great deal that is puzzling to 
the Northerner when he comes to New Granada, 
since it suggests to him that these folk are the 
heirs, through Moorish Spain, of oriental tradi- 
tions. They are a people of flocks and herds, 
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of simple habits, with a limited vocabulary and 
an objective belief in their religion that is some- 
what beyond our sophisticated souls. Their 
large dark eyes rest upon us as we storm past 
them, leaving them enveloped in choking white 
dust. They bear us no malice for shoving them 
to the wall, but they give one the impression 
sometimes of being able to wait any number of 
centuries for their turn to shove. There is 
something disturbing in the dignity of their 
bearing, since they are but peasants for the most 
part, and have no working conceptions of our 
way of living at all. “A hundred years behind 
the times!”” the modern salesman may mutter, 
but if he could only identify for us the spiritual 
excellence of his own particular times, it would 
help us to condemn the peasant. The salesman 
is trying to explain the other to himself, and is 
only half successful. It is not easy to describe 
a race that seem to be intellectually stunned. 
You find this quality in them all, in merchants 
and mechanics, in coal passers and chauffeurs. 
The glance they fling to you in passing is not 
indicative of an appeal but of a mood of wonder. 
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The hazards of history have afforded them no 
cumulative causes for arrogance, but they have 
inherited pride. They are all proud. Even 
Mussolini, as I call him, half immured among 
his parcels, and offering in a most friendly way 
his scanty English, has pride in his demeanour. 
The lady with her little girl is neither rich nor 
handsome nor of ancient lineage, yet she pre- 
serves in her manner a dignity none can gainsay. 
The little girl is even more impressive, though her 
cheap cotton frock only reaches halfway down 
her thighs and her little brown elbows are 
grubby. And our chauffeur, in his torn blue 
shirt and oily hands and rather damaged boots, 
has the air of a proud pretender in exile. He 
drives well enough, but it is the skill of a fatalist, 
of one who is capable of driving us all to per- 
dition but who refrains on account of pride. 
And in truth he has enough to do to occupy his 
mind now that the road has “died,” as they say 
here, and our progress is accompanied by the 
sharp crackle of foliage against the sides and top 
of the car. The ground is moist and sometimes 
widens to make room for a cattle wallow, and 
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great delicacy is required to choose a happy mean 
between the morass and the plunging tree boles. 
It would be almost an evasion to say that in the 
process we who travel are shaken up. We collide 
and rebound, we rockand sway,and wecome down 
with a crash among the baggage. Our interest 
in the scenery is diminished by our anxiety about 
our suitcases, which seem to be tumbling from 
the running board, and require an occasional 
halt to tighten the girths of twine. Our chauf- 
feur’s assistant enjoys the opportunity thus 
afforded for leaping over the side and demon- 
strating his skill as a maker of knots. His knots 
are admirable, having but one defect, that 
neither he nor any one else can undo them. 
And soon after passing through a village 
apparently inhabited by African pigmies, since 
none save small naked children and young pigs 
are visible, we begin to ascend a low range of 
hills that are the last outlying spurs of the 
Departamento de Bolivar west of the Magda- 
lena. The track, it must be remembered, is no 
more than a bridle path, and there is no grading. 
The streams flow westward into the sea, and the 
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direction we follow is mostly at right angles to 
them. So we come upon short but steep places 
that prove our engine to have an excellent con- 
stitution, especially when we descend into the 
dry bed of a stream rather than test the bridge. 
And this is a rule rather than the exception. 
Mussolini, in reply to a look of astonishment, 
wags his finger before his nose, which is the 
universal Latin-American negative, and says the 
bridges are “no good.” So down we go and 
miraculously ascend the farther bank. Presently 
we confront a slope of reddish clay that defeats 
us, and while the rear wheels continue to spin 
we slip back until we bring up against a fallen 
tree. Here our assistant chauffeur comes into 
action, producing from his store a coil of old 
rope, which he proceeds to wrap around the 
tires. This turns out to be much more efficient 
than it looks. A sort of community feeling, of 
solidarity, which has arisen among us induces us 
to assist as members of a crew rather than as 
passengers. We become absorbed in the ques- 
tion whether there is enough rope. We walk 
away with the fall of it and suggest more 
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sophisticated hitches than our young friend has 
hitherto learned. And then, with a boiling 
radiator and a grand heave behind by all of us 
save the chauffeur and the ladies, we send her 
over the top. We discover it is indeed the crest 
of our small foothills, and climb in, very much © 
refreshed and rather muddy from our toil. 

It is in this valley ahead of us that we come 
upon groups of peasantry such as could only 
survive in a land devoid of the means of trans- 
portation. The earth is yet rich from rotting 
timbers, and now and again we breathe the 
heavy smoke of burning wood that drifts across 
the way from where the jungle is being cleared to 
grow cane. They are, as we would say, small 
holders, and their economic independence is very 
striking to one coming from the intricate exist- 
ence of North America. They have no wants or 
desires they cannot supply from their own land 
and labour, or by a monthly visit to the small 
town not faraway. Bananas, plantains, yuccas, 
mangoes, sweet potatoes and sugar cane grow in 
patches about their wattled huts that we pass 
with a squall from the horn. Now and then we 
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see them by the sugar mill, a contrivance of hard- 
wood wheels and rollers standing under an open- 
sided roof. Donkeys bring the cane, and oxen 
drag the pole of the mill round and round. We 
see them in their fields where they pause for a 
moment to watch the automodvil go by. And 
particularly in the pose of the women, with their 
shawled heads, and their general appearance of 
tragic actresses who have been sentenced to hard 
labour, we become aware of yet another im- 
pression indigenous to New Granada. It is an 
impression that remains obstinately in spite of 
kindly friends and courteous hosts and hostesses 
of cosmopolitan culture. It arises without warn- 
ing as we look out of the windows of up-country 
trains, and is extraordinarily powerful as we 
swoop down from the air in an airplane at some 
forlorn village on the muddy bank of the Magda- 
lena. They stand and look, these grave brown 
people, as though their roots were in the virgin 
soil beneath them, and they make us feel that we 
are come, not merely to another country, but to 
another world. It is inescapable, that illusion 
of being extra-terrestrial visitants, the winged 
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victors of space and time. It steals into the 
heart and engenders that delicate and fugitive 
sentiment one has for the folk in fairy tales and 
ancient legends. For with all your good will and 
uplifting sympathy, that is about as near as you 
will get to the business and bosoms of these alien 
rustic souls. 

And there is one place, in this part of the 
country, where the track, after passing through 
a stretch of forest land, comes out suddenly upon 
the shores of a little lake and skirts the western 
bank before plunging again into the twilight of 
the woodland. Perhaps it is the immemorial 
appeal of the cloud-flecked sky in still water 
surrounded by the tropical foliage. Perhaps it 
is the vision of a giant ceiba tree standing up 
sharply against the sky like the tall motionless 
plume of a distant shell-burst. Perhaps it is the 
pelican that moves magnificently across the 
face of the waters like a miniature pterodactyl. 
But the impression is one of primeval days, as 
though we had by some accident burst not only 
into another world with our wonderful internal 
combustion engine, but had traversed time as 
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well and caught that world at its beginnings. 
And the great green lizard perched motionless 
on a tree near by does nothing to lessen the il- 
lusion. 

It was not so long after we left the village a few 
miles on, where we filled the radiator and ex- 
changed salutations with Sefior Salcedo’s local 
representative, that we began to experience “the 
novelty” thatethe Spaniard dryly accepts as 
the inevitable fortune of the traveller. For the 
track grew damp and deceptively covered with 
leaves. The ooze flew outward fanwise from 
the wheels, and our chauffeur assumed a more 
than usually fatalistic expression. He was 
plainly uncertain of the ground here, since there 
were divers paths winding in and out among the 
tree trunks. He wrenched the wheel this way 
and that, and we struck submerged tree trunks 
with ominous twangings of the springs. And 
almost before we could comprehend it, for the 
engine never failed us, we were in up to the 
axles and the hind wheels were whirling help- 
lessly in a smother of black porridge. 

Here it looked as though we had reached the 
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end of our tether. There was evidently another 
fifty yards of it to be traversed and no help in 
sight. And forty kilometers to Barranquilla. 
In addition to this, it looked like rain and it was 
late afternoon. The assistant chauffeur, taking 
an active leap from the running board, found 
firm foothold among the shrubs, and finding a 
short branch, afforded us a means of exit. 

But the chauffeur began to resemble more and 
more a pretender in exile. To our sympathetic 
murmurs he returned an entirely hopeless shrug 
of the shoulders, extracted a bottle of beer and a 
piece of cheese from the door pocket, and, vault- 
ing ashore, sat down against a tree, and, as far as 
a wandering stranger could determine, gave us 
up as a bad job. 

It was here that the writer and Mussolini 
began to form a coalition with a view to getting 
to Barranquilla. We were in a low forest land, 
the morass in which we were stuck was due to a 
spring close by, and nothing was to be gained by 
procrastination. So we came face to face with 
the essential problem, how to get out. ‘The loss 
of heart on the part of the gentleman in charge 
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of the expedition was to be deplored but could 
be surmounted. Mussolini, his square and 
belligerent features contracted in a frown, 
seemed to be of very different mettle. Sz-si, it 
could be done. First, we should have assistance. 
At his bidding the assistant chauffeur set off 
through the trees to the village. In half an hour 
he returned with apparently the entire popu- 
lation, headed by the small boys. 

Problems of engineering were now discussed 
by means of eloquent gestures. Si—precisely, 
we must elevate the wheels. An expedition of 
two set forth to find a suitable sapling as a lever, 
while we rolled a burnt log into position as a 
fulcrum. It slowly sank into the black slime, 
so another was laid upon it. The arriving 
population, who seemed to enjoy the whole busi- 
ness with considerable relish, were deputed to 
collect leaves and branches. They returned in 
relays, holding their plunder aloft as though 
celebrating some antique festival of the wood- 
land, an illusion admirably supported by their 
innocence of clothing and their dramatic atti- 
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tudes as they cast the greenery upon the oozing 
mire. 

So you must see it in your mind’s eye, you 
whose domains are threaded and ribboned with 
tarred highways, hard as iron and smooth as 
black silk, that scene in the forest twilight, the 
figures of white men and brown and black inter- 
mingling as they hurried to and fro about a 
frowsty motor car sitting like a hen in the pri- 
mordial slime. Up to their knees in sloshy 
liquid they are, as they move about, and the 
baggage on the running boards is slowly sinking 
in. 

Mussolini, whose real name is Jests Baldera- 
mar, which gives one a startling insight into the 
objective quality of the Latin American’s mind, 
frowns very much but radiates energy. Inspired 
by his example we seize the pole and essay to pry 
one wheel from its slough of despond. It is too 
large. A gentleman with a machete volunteers 
and in his enthusiasm nearly lays the tire open 
with a wandering swish of the twenty-four-inch 
blade. The chips fly while our chauffeur lolls 
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disconsolately against the tree, tilting his beer 
bottle, and scratches at times at the red 
ants advancing all over him. Once more we 
make the attempt; the order to bear down is 
given, the wheel rises, and our pigmy rescuers, 
whose round heads and eyes emerge from their 
layers of dripping filth, hastily thrust leaves and 
twigs and branches beneath the wheel. So! 
We have made a start. 

The other wheels do not rise quite so satis- 
factorily as this. There are slips owing to the 
greasy surface of our fulcrum and because we 
who bear down are hobbled with the peculiarly 
adhesive qualities of our enveloping mud. 
And once a squeak from an almost invisible 
infant who was toiling on his knees warned us to 
lift again quickly. 

_ All this was not done, you will remember, in a 
turn of the hand. Our lady passenger, who was 
seated patiently a little distance away, keeping 
her child from the great ant hills that seem so 
attractive to children, was pessimistic when 
assured she would soon be on her way. She did 
not speak, but raised her arm in an expressive 
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circular gesture toward the declining sun. That 
was true, we admitted, and began again with 
renewed ardour at our task. 

And at last all was in order. The car stood on 
dry wood and bracken; behind the rear wheels 
a line of saplings had been laid in the ruts clear 
up to solid ground. The moment was come to 
put our labours to the test. Our chauffeur was 
induced to rise and assume his rightful position 
once more. For three hours he had remained 
convinced we should never get out until Sefior 
Salcedo sent another machine with a rope. Now 
he would have the melancholy pleasure of show- 
ing us all our toil had been in vain. He and 
Mussolini exchange staccato and reverberating 
sentences in incomprehensible coast Spanish. 
Moreover, the radiator is dry. But the traveller 
from North America is prepared to back a car 
made in Detroit to travel fifty yards or so even 
with a dry radiator, and the pessimist is over- 
ruled. Moreover, how are we to get to Barran- 
quilla if we go back? It is pointed out that a 
hasty survey has been made by some of us among 
the trees yonder and with a copious layer of 
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branches he can get through. Thus reassured, 
our pretender in exile decides to make a bid for 
fortune. The engine roars. 

Now, come one, come all, to assist. Mud- 
encased boys come up out of the void, as 
though freshly created from their mother earth 
and not yet disengaged from the business of 
parturition, and lay hands on available pro- 
jections. Mussolini on one side and a perspiring 
tourist on the other lead a chorus of codrdinating 
shouts. The engine roars again, the wheels 
scutter and jam, and at last take hold. She 
moves. There are redoubled shouts and heaves, 
a small nigger tumbles and is yanked back from 
a premature death, and we are triumphantly 
staggering after a retreating motor car as it 
regains terra firma. We shake hands with one 
another, and empty our pockets of centavos and 
dimes and nickles for the population, who will 
probably talk of these great doings for many 
days. A can of very dirty water is poured into 
the.radiator, and we set out on the detour among 
the trees. 

It is getting on for evening when we arrive, 
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having struck at last an authentic road, at a fine 
clean town with an enormous church standing up 
sharply against the western glow. There is a 
spacious plaza in front and wide sandy streets, 
where we halt awhile to stay a hunger that has 
become insistent. We invade a store, to the 
astonishment of the proprietor, and order beer 
and bread and canned herrings and cheese, and 
distribute them to our party. The population 
collects about the doorway and stares with dis- 
concerting curiosity as we devour our provender. 
They indeed regard us as denizens of a distant 
sphere, and they are sufficiently urbanized to 
permit an obvious envy in their unwinking gaze. 
Fortunate beings, we must be, since we come 
from the great city of Cartagena and in a few 
hours will be in the still more magnificent city of 
Barranquilla, where are all sorts of metropolitan 
delights. So they seem to think as they gaze 
at our moving jaws. 

| And then it grows dark on the way in between 
avenues of trees, and the headlights send long 
shafts ahead that illumine and augment to 
enormous size the donkeys loaded with little 
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haystacks which we overtake. We are sliding 
down a long tunnel in the darkness into Barran- 
quilla, and on the edges of the shafts of light 
shine the eyes, like burning rubies, of nighthawks 
waiting for their prey. Sometimes they meet us 
in midair and fly toward us, their terrible eyes 
gleaming with sullen ferocity, and then vanish 
in the gloom. Silence has fallen upon us, for we 
are weary, and the little girl is asleep. The 
houses are continuous now and the lights of 
stores throw yellow beams athwart our path. 
The road has become wide and crossed by the 
dry beds of rivers of rain water, so that we rock 
like a ship in a swell after a storm. We turn 
down a street of white houses with huge bars in 
the windows, and Mussolini, Senor Jesis Balde- 
ramar, alights. This is his casa. He raps with 
determination upon the casement, the door 
swings wide, a handsome dark lady with three 
dark daughters peeping over her shoulder bids 
the master of the house welcome after his many 
perils. We shake hands, much regretting our 
inability to converse and express our feelings. 
We move on and deposit the lady and her small 
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daughter at a more humble door. One by one 
our friends vanish into their homes, and finally 
the stranger, murmuring “ Pensién Inglesa,”’ is 
deposited in front of a vague building that seems 
to have been his abode in some former existence, 
and blinking very much in the lights of the office, 
he discovers he was expected hours ago and had 
been given up for lost; and his friends have been 
telephoning and will be very glad to hear he is 
at last arrived. ; 

All of which is highly agreeable after so ardu- 
ous a journey. So is the shower, once divested 
of the heavy, mud-caked boots and leggings and 
riding gear. And better than all is the appear- 
ance of friends, who at once divine the appetite 
that will brook no delay, having made such 
journeys themselves, and we adjourn to a fine 
white club where a noble meal with all the 
accessories of civilization is produced. 

That, of course, is the keynote of Barranquilla 
—modernity. It has neither the antiquity nor 
the jewel-like loveliness of. Cartagena. It 
sprawls, without shame, along the dusty lime- 
stone bank of the great river, and differs only 
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in size from all those riparian agglomerations 
between here and Girardot. It seems to ache to 
be modern. It has banks and stores and facto- 
ries, and a railroad will some day crawl south to 
Colomar through Sanalarga. It has opera, and 
movies like sinister dreams. It is growing, 
and you are commanded to admire its American- 
plan suburb. When the mouth of the river is 
dredged, a scheme relentlessly pursued by the 
prominent burgesses of the town, deep-water 
ships will tie up at docks where now the lime 
kilns and quarries lie concealed in the tall grass. 
This will mean more banks and stores and 
movies, The clubs will be more magnificent and 
the motor cars will no longer rupture their 
mechanism in passing down the street. 

And one cannot but wonder at times whether 
those who wish so earnestly to transform Barran- 
quilla into a replica of St. Louis or Omaha, and 
who see it always from the seat of an automobile, 
are aware of the essential spirit of the inert city. 
For it looks very different indeed when one 
walks. It looks very different when the ob- 
server loafs on the high sidewalks at the corners, 
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or sits on a rawhide chair at the doorway of a 
thatched hovel. He must leave the clubs, with 
their tennis and cocktails and billiards and their 
piled copies of Punch and Life and the New York 
Times. These are the barricades erected by 
the wide-awake aliens from behind which they 
attack the older civilization. These are symbols 
of progress, and the seats of an automobile are 
the chariots of an invading army which by peace- 
ful penetration is loosening the fabric of Iberian 
culture. And soon, as far as Barranquilla is 
concerned, it will be disintegrated and lost. 
For the artist, that is a matter for regret, since 
the new dispensation is essentially a material- 
istic contrivance and the invention of alien races, 
while the other is of a spiritual nature and leaves 
the soul a measure of liberty we are often too 
wise and too hygienic to understand. 

So the philosophic voyager, comforted though 
he will be by the charming hospitality pressed 
upon him, thrilled even by the enthusiastic 
schemes for golf links and country clubs and 
universities and docks for ships loaded with 
gramophones and radio sets and enamelled baths 
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and more and more motor cars, will sometimes 
slip away to see Barranquilla as its boosters 
never do. A good time is when the dancing has 
begun on the hard courts behind the club, the 
fox-trot music coming scratchily from the gramo- 
phone among the shrubs and mingling with the 
hiss of rubber-soled shoes on the sanded concrete 
as the couples sway and oscillate beneath the 
moon among the palm trees. For a while the 
intolerable ache in their exiled hearts is soothed 
by a memory of their homeland. For a while 
they have forgotten that inexorable tropic life 
besieging them so closely, that steady drain on 
their interior resources as they cope with the 
problems of existence amid the débris of Spanish 
tule. So we can slip away down the bumpy 
road deep in calcined dust, to where the cottage 
doors beneath the thatched roofs stand wide to 
the silver night, and perhaps we shall hear the 
click of castanets and the stamp of a red-heeled 
shoe keeping time with the seductive harmonies 
of a marimba. 

The women of Colombia are not beautiful 
save in their hair and their love of rhythm. 
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Their expression is austere and repelling and they 
are innocent of the arts of coquetry. So in 
dancing they have a remote, abstracted air, as 
though they were in a trance and not really in 
Barranquilla in nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four, but in that prehistoric city that lay baking 
in the hot sunlight so many eons ago, when 
emissaries from Tiahuanaco came down the 
great river on the way to Quirigua and Copan, 
and passed a night in diversion before setting 
sail across the great sea. And when you come 
out and follow the wide streets beneath the 
moon, that illusion of a dead city besets you. 
You turn a corner and there is no one to challenge 
the impression, the crumbling adobe walls re- 
mind you of dead places like Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, and you wonder whether that 
jolly Barranquilla you left a few hours ago is not 
the dream, and this white corpse stretched 
out in the limestone dust beneath the moon 
the reality, the vestige of a forgotten empire. 


VII 
The High Plateau 


E RESEMBLED in no particular what- 
H ever the standard conventional figure 

of anempire builder. A tall spare sandy 
person, with a toothbrush moustache and a re- 
fined, persuasive voice, he might have passed 
for a bond salesman, a golf champion, or a 
painter from Montmartre. He might have 
called himself an author and excited no incre- 
dulity. He had neither a projecting jaw nor an 
air of ruthless belligerence, nor even the cold 
gray eye of the fictional conqueror of the great 
open spaces. On the contrary he had rather an 
air of living his life with great enjoyment. The 
general trend of his communications was, that 
New Granada was rather a lark, so why not 
come and see it? He had been there twenty 
years, and spent a good part of it prospecting on 
horseback and experiencing all kinds of hard- 

2to 
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ships, from poisoned arrows to yellow fever. But 
of these he said nothing. It was really amusing, 
and he knew a lot of fine people, to whom he 
would be delighted to give introductions. So 
come! 

' So the lone tourist was come, and now stood 
with his friend in front of a very large map of 
the country and discussed what may be called, 
without any hyperbole, his flight into the 
interior. As though he were a dethroned mon- 
arch or a president in danger of assassination! | 

“T’m afraid you'll have to fly everywhere,” 
said the empire builder, as though he were ad- 
dressing a bird of passage, as indeed he was. 
“You see, the river is low, and when that 
happens, it may take you twenty or twenty-five 
days to reach Girardot.”” And he laid the point 
of his pencil on a round black spot on the upper 
Magdalena. 

“And you simply must see So-and-so and So- 
and-so and So-and-so. No use coming down here 
at all if you don’t see them. They know all 
about the country, much more than I do.” 

This, it may be mentioned, is another of the 
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empire builder’s unimperial habits. He is al- 
ways crediting other men with wonderful knowl- 
edge and wisdom and deprecating his own. 

And then, he went on, with great enthusiasm, 
as though he were not an empire builder at all 
but a bank teller planning a fishing trip, and 
then after I’d been to Bogota, and seen Zipa- 
quira and Nemocon and Tequendama and 
several other places with resounding names, it 
was simply unthinkable to go home without 
having a look at Antioquia. Antioquia was a 
most marvellous place. Gold! Why, he knew 
a man who'd taken out millions from one small 
river. I ought to see the railway they'd built all 
by themselves. Very fine indeed. And plati- 
num! 

- No one would have gathered from this burst of 
optimism and general information that he him- 
self had a most exact and intricate knowledge of 
those small rivers and their auriferous possi- 
bilities. Oh, dear, no! He simply enjoyed 
knowing how well all these fine fellows were 
prospering. Well, that meant going to Me- 
dellin. I could fly down to Puerto.Berrio from 
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Girardot, and take the train up to Limon, then 
a motor car over the great Quebra Pass in the 
Andes to Santiago, where another railroad ran 
down the valley to Medellin. Wonderful chaps 
in Medellin. He would write letters of intro- 
duction to them. What those chaps didn’t 
know about Antioquia was not worth knowing. 
But I would have to fly if I was to do it all in the 
time allowed. 

So it was planned out, the busy pencil follow- 
ing the lines of rivers and railways, pausing here 
and there to indicate ranches where So-and-so 
or So-and-so had located rich mineral deposits or 
someone else was building a railway. All fine 
chaps. They must be seen, if possible. Letters 
would be ready, of course. 

And it came about very much as that per- 
suasive person desired. The tourist flew. But 
he regrets that the progress of science does not 
interest him, and he recants his juvenile am- 
bition to have wings. He was warned by his 
friends that he would experience none of the 
sensations of flying, whatever they may be, and 
his friends were probably right. The sensations 
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were those of any one proceeding at high speed 
along an incredibly high bridge in a comfortable 
limousine save when reaching the water previous 
to a landing, when the sensations resembled a 
pitiably weak imitation of a sleeping car being 
stopped and started in the small hours. Towns 
became maps and maps became extremely mis- 
leading: There was nothing inspiring or heroic 
about it, and one tourist, at least, after a fine 
lunch and two bottles of beer and a fat black 
cigar at the Hotel Magdalena at Puerto Berrio, 
must confess that he lay back in his seat in the 
body of that hydroavion as it roared across the 
summits of the Andes between Honda and 
Girardot, and slept peacefully until his fellow 
passengers, who were ladies of Bogota, became 
alarmed, and woke him up in time for him to 
realize it was dark and the ’plane was wheeling 
slowly over a magical city of the night, over a 
bridge like a cobweb above a shining void, and 
presently came down out of that heaven of dark- 
ness and speed and went bumping away past 
steamers and launches, and mysterious shore 
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lights winked in a friendly fashion as we came to 
a stop at a bank of soft mud. 

For, if the truth be an acceptable feature of a 
traveller’s tale, it must be confessed further that 
“the romance” of the flight eluded him. An 
easy thing is never romantic, and mechanical 
things are usually easy. It might have been 
romantic if something had failed us and we had 
toppled from that high ridge of air, along which 
we sped so smoothly, into the jungles of the 
Department of Bolivar. We should have fallen, 
not only from whatever altitude showed on the 
gauge, but from a world of schedules and fares 
at so much per kilo to a region where our own 
fortitude and resourcefulness would have been 
our only salvation. We should have had an 
opportunity of knowing each other’s strength 
and weakness of character, and there would have 
been a chance for those great protagonists, Love 
and Hate and Jealousy, to come stealing through 
the forest to join us. 

However, possibly to the regret of the reader 
but not of the tourist, nothing of the sort hap- 
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pened, save once when a cylinder persisted in 
missing, having burnt out its plugs, and we 
descended in a spiral curve and with a bump 
upon a very hot river, and the ladies, being pious 
like all the ladies of Bogota, crossed themselves. 
This may have had a good effect, once new plugs 
were screwed in, for we rose heavenward without 
a hitch, all six cylinders hitting with a most 
comforting crackle. So none of us had any 
excuse for revealing how despicably incapable 
he or she could be in an emergency. Quite with- 
out shame we resigned everything to the two 
goggled creatures in the cockpit, whose weird 
heads we could see dimly through the mica panes 
of the cabin, talking, as divers at the bottom of 
the sea might talk, by signs, and apparently 
regarding each other, under their canvas visors, 
‘with the truculent malevolence of Chibcha idols. 

All this, once we stumble and strive up the 
steep muddy banks of the river in the darkness 
and reach the hotel, seems to belong to another 
world. As indeed it does, for this hot dark city 
on the Magdalena is the portal by which we pass 
to the High Plateau, a region so remote from all 
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we in the North can understand that it might be 
in Mars or some other planet. Perhaps it is. 
Perhaps that sleep the tourist took in the air was 
the result of a magic potion. There was, he 
remembers, a peculiar look in the barman’s eye 
in the Hotel Magdalena when he brought that 
bottle of Cerveza Soledad. Perhaps the landing 
among those starry lights last night was not 
Girardot at all, but the jetty of some interplane- 
tary airline. As the train begins to struggle up 
the steep slopes of the mountains of Cundina- 
marca he sees a creature standing by the track in 
a great hat and a cloak of shining leaves, like 
verdant plumage. He looks exactly like an 
inhabitant of the moon, in the opinion of a 
fascinated tourist peering from the window of the 
train. He is, at any rate, as far from Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street or the Loop in 
Chicago as any lunar denizen. 

It appears, however, that the traveller’s 
imagination has been getting the better of him. 
One look at the locomotive that is dragging the 
long heavy train up these killing grades shows it 
was made, not in Persepolis, but in England. 
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It is a huge, chunky, patent affair on radial 
bogies with engines at each end carrying a huge 
boiler between them. There is a hard, sharp 
note to its exhaust that is somehow peculiar to 
English mountain locomotives. A very large 
and muscular passenger who is, quite unneces- 
sarily, reading an American magazine of physi- 
cal development, is good enough to explain that 
the road is on a yard gauge. He also remarks 
that we change trains at a place with the humor- 
ous name of Facatativa. When asked why, he 
assumes a broad grin that augments the attrac- 
tiveness of a pleasant-enough face, and then 
rubs the side of his nose. The fact is, he mur- 
murs, as though reluctant to say anything 
against the place, the fact is, the gauge after 
Facatativa isa meter. The tourist suggests that 
this must be somewhat of a trial to shippers of 
freight to the capital. An expressive roll of the 
eyes and shrug of the great shoulders inform the 
tourist that he has stated a fact of the first 
magnitude. And this sort of thing is not by any 
means singular in New Granada. There are no 
connecting links between any of the fragmentary 
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lines that radiate from cities like Bogota or 
Medellin, and many of them have had their 
routes dictated by the exigencies of depart- 
mental politics rather than by any sane compre- 
hensive scheme for developing the interior as a 
homogeneous entity. Here is a case of a lack of 
foresight, when a concession is granted a foreign 
company to build a line from the great inland 
waterway of the country toward the capital, and 
the Government begin to build a line down from 
the capital to meet the concessionaires, but on a 
continental gauge! A serious matter when the 
terminal elevation is 9,000 feet above the sea. 
It must be admitted the notion returns again to 
the tourist, that he is in some strange region in 
some other part of our universe where things are 
deliberately topsy-turvy, where people solemnly 
live above the clouds instead of below them, 
where they arrange things to suit themselves 
rather than some distant emperor or board of 
financiers, where the railways go upstairs and 
the people sleep on the ground floor, and where 
having red blood in your body is reckoned as 
important as having a trunk line with a stagger- 
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ing bond issue. So it seems as we climb higher 
and higher, though the proposition is not put to 
one’s fellow passenger quite so antithetically as 
itis here. It is an amusing feature of life in any 
Latin-American territory, the extreme reluctance 
of alien residents to become identified with 
even good-natured criticism. Their opinions 
are generally carefully sterilized, and strained 
through a series of cautious prepositional sieves. 
As they are fond of remarking, sotto voce, “You 
see, we have to live here.”” Which may be true 
enough, though it never seems to strike Euro- 
peans that way when they reach the United 
States. Indeed, the more alien and the more 
recent they are, the more resounding is their 
comment upon North American ideals and meth- 
ods. And that too, perhaps, is a characteristic 
of a topsy-turvy land, where foreigners hold 
their tongues and mind their own businesses 
and observe the laws and allow the inhabitants 
to run things their own way. 

And here in the blazing sunlight on the 
mountain-side is the humorous point of transfer, 
Facatativa. But one’s memory goes back a few 
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miles to La Esperanza, where we lunched on a 
balconied restaurant that overlooks the great 
valley up which we have climbed. La Esperanza, 
around whose fragrant bowers the railroad twines 
like a necklace, and upon whose roof we peer 
down with drowsy repletion as we pass on into 
huge rolling billows of vapour. We have reached 
the clouds, and only in fugitive rifts can we see 
the splendour of the far slopes below us. And 
we, who were so hot and steamy down there, are 
shoving up the windows and unstrapping our 
overcoats from our saddle bags, and looking 
reproachfully toward the indefatigable boy who 
is always opening the door that leads to the 
restaurant car ahead. © 

And after Facatativa, while. we are boring 
through those tunnels of cool white vapour, as 
through some mountain of fairy alabaster, the 
train begins to go faster. That desperate 
bronchitic gasping one heard from the loco- 
motive as it dragged us so slowly round and 
round those interminable cuttings is gone. There 
is a chipper and cheerful racket ahead, and when 
we stop at a station we arrive in fine style and the 
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brakes are needed to bring us to rest. The 
stations show the elevation, too, and they 
mention twenty-eight hundred metres without 
even an exclamation point. Soon we are plainly 
enough on the High Plateau; the horizon is 
rimmed by great dark peaks, but the plain opens 
before us with jolly farms and country houses 
and automobiles spinning along a road, and at 
dusk the domes and towers of Bogota. And 
then we are in a large, clean, dreary station, 
nodding preoccupied farewells, and agreeing to 
look in one of these evenings at the Anglo- 
American Club and have a whisky and soda. 
Outside are cabs and coaches, and one of these 
takes a very tired tourist through a great many 
cobbled streets until he comes out at last into a 
vast square with a cathedral and electric sky 
signs declaiming the virtues of Somebody’s Beer 
and Someone Else’s Soap. Then up the Carrera 
Septima to the Hotel Regina, where he falls 
among friends from New York, who are most 
hospitable, and very much amused at anybody 
coming all this way unless business compelled 
him. 
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It may be asserted as a basic element of 
philosophic travel, nevertheless, that though it 
is in the highest degree comforting to discover 
friends in distant cities, especially above the 
clouds, the traveller must not depend upon them 
if he is to extract his own essence from his 
experiences. It is in the very nature of their 
affairs of intricate personal aggrandizement that 
they should entertain views the reverse of philo- 
sophical. It is not to be expected of them to 
catch the subtle and elusive qualities of this 
strange city on the High Plateau. They are, 
with agreeable reservations, very much like 
those seafarers who sail all over the world and 
tarry in magic harbours and beneath the glitter- 
ing cupolas of marvellous cities, and come home 
and say there is nothing in the world to see. 
They possess admirably incondite minds set 
upon trade, and concessions, and golf, and the 
women whose photographs adorn their dressing 
tables. So the true traveller is grateful to the 
friends he finds, but goes his own way to catch 
the place unawares, as it were, and see and feel 
for himself. 
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And it was just like this particular traveller’s 
good fortune to find someone to be an interpreter 
so exactly resembling a character in a book that 
he never ceased to treat him like one, to talk to 
him as though he had no actual existence beyond 
the ability to give vague replies that in no way 
interfered with the traveller’s own critical mono- 
logue. That young man, who appeared silently 
in the courtyard of the hotel whenever he was 
wanted, more like a shade than a real human 
being, was enormously useful to one who, what- 
ever else he wanted, was not looking for dog- 
matic and positive opinions. So the bargain was 
struck, if that verb may be used to describe any- 
thing so noiseless and free from collisions as the 
first conversation. So far from seeking to bar- 
gain, this denizen of the world above the clouds 
conveyed the impression of having wandered for 
years in a cold and vindictive universe, and 
having come to rest in the protection of one 
who really did appreciate his shadowy virtues. 
He would be most tranquilly happy to come 
at any time he could be of service. Having 
breathed these words into an enraptured ear, 
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he vanished through the archway into the Calle 
Septima. | 

It was on the first evening the tourist lay in 
Bogota, and almost at the hour of his arrival in 
that same Calle Septima, that a bomb exploded 
no more than a block away and killed some well- 
known person. This highly mysterious affair 
continued to exercise the minds of the citizens 
for many days, and it may have been the reason 
why the police, of whom there are proportionately 
more in Bogota than in any other city known to 
fame, examined the new arrival with so much at- 
tention as he went out totake the air. This was 
the thought that flitted through his mind at the 
time, together with the whimsical notion that 
possibly the bomb thrower might have had no 
murderous motives at all, but was merely endeav- 
ouring to evoke some stimulating activity in the 
city’s ganglia. The criminal, as well as his motive, 
remained concealed, to the consternation of the 
metropolitan press, who, at any rate, had some 
real news for a few days. It may reveal some- 
thing of the character of the Bogotanos when it 
is said that you can more easily arouse horror 
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than humour in their minds. They are extraor- 
dinarily polite, and their hospitality transcends 
even that of the coast, but their capacity for 
rollicking laughter and biting satire is easily 
reached. 

surpass everybody, and that is their relish for 
ear-splitting and brain-stupefying noises. There 
is a funeral proceeding, we may suppose, as usual, 
and the coffin is being borne from the dingy 
hearse, a vehicle with a thing like a black monkey 
tree at each corner. The great bells of the cathe- 
dral are raining down cataracts of harsh clamour 
that echo back from the facade of the Capitol 
with redoubled power. The bells of another 
church next door to the cathedral take up the 
tale. Across the square, where a line of taxis 
stand, one of the drivers is trying out his horn. 
He touches a connection and tries it—Har-har- 
har-r! He enjoys the sound and repeats it 
allegretto — Ha-ha-har! — Ha-ha-har-r-r! This 
pleases him beyond measure and he goes on like 
one bemused with cacophony. He has no in- 
tention of ever quitting. He takes his time 
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about it. He leaves his hand on the button and 
looks about him with an expression of great good 
humour while the devilish thing emits an inter- 
minable snarl that would send him to jail in any 
city north of the Rio Grande. And not a head 
save that of the lone tourist is turned toward 
him. These people like it. The chauffeurs see 
someone three hundred yards ahead who may 
possibly cross the street. They turn on the 
horn and keep it shrilling and caterwauling until 
that person has been lost in the distance behind 
him. They will halt in front of a building con- 
taining a dozen families, and instead of getting 
out and finding their customer, they will sit and 
honk for twenty minutes, while the surrounding 
inhabitants listen with unmoved features. It 
may be doubted which the working population 
enjoy more, when fortune sends them a ride in 
some old car—the crashing of the axles against 
the body or the horrible uproar of the horn assail- 
ing their ears. 

Yet this is a passing and intermittent phe- 
nomenon compared with the ecclesiastical out- 
rages upon the peace and quiet of the place. For 
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Bogota is essentially a city of policemen, poli- 
ticians, but, above all, of priests. They come 
galumphing down the steep streets toward the 
Plaza, they haunt the arcades near the palace 
of the Papal Nuncio, they are on the trolley cars 
and in automobiles and in stores. Churches 
are at every corner, and they all have bells, which 
hang in open belfries, and you may stop suddenly 
in the street, stunned by some almost intolerable 
clangour. Looking up, you will see boys stand- 
ing by the bells, hammering them with all their 
might like young fiends at play. It paralyses 
you like a drug, and the bludgeoned brain moans 
for mercy. And the sudden cessation is almost 
as sharp an agony, like the withdrawing of a 
blunt weapon from the wound. . . . And 
trolley car after trolley car goes hurrahing down 
the narrow street, its bell bang-bang-banging at 
your ears until it reaches a crossing, where a 
couple of automobiles take up the cry. 

_ At night, however, a silence settles over the 
city, as though the shrewd chill in the air after 
sunset had sent the citizens to bed under heavy 
blankets, for the streets are deserted. Unlike 
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most Latin-American capitals, unlike Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Havana, or even San José in 
Costa Rica, Bogota has no night life at all, in the 
sense that degenerate Northerners have in mind 
when they walk out of the Hotel Inglaterra on the 
great Plaza and step along the Prado to the 
Malec6n, or sit at little tables in the Havana 
cafés and watch the world go by. Nothing like 
that at all. It may be doubted whether the 
average citizen of Bogota would comprehend you 
if you tried to explain your doctrine of urban 
cheerfulness and sociability. Cosmopolitans of 
ancient lineage will tell you the people are too 
poor, and this may be true, since the indigence 
of a large part of the population becomes a night- 
mare to a sensitive stranger after a few weeks; 
and their incredible resignation only makes it 
worse. However, it is a conventional reply 
among the wealthy in New Granada that all their 
troubles flow from a lack of money. You point 
out the millions of hydro-electric horsepower 
running to waste daily, and they agree, but say 
there isno money. You show how a tunnel cost- 
ing a couple of millions would pay for itself in a 
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few years, and they reply there is no money. 
You allude to the scandalous condition of the 
Magdalena, the lack of water costing the country 
untold sums when a few millions in levees would 
cure the evil, and they reiterate there is no 
money. You draw their attention to the coal 
and oil and gold that run in veins of incalculable 
value.through their country, and they shrug and 
say, “No money.” It is a standardized formula, 
uttered entirely without any understanding of 
the real causes and conditions of greatness in 
nations. And while it may explain to super- 
ficial folk the disturbing discovery that the 
capital of the country has not a single café or 
cabaret where a philosophic traveller can see and 
be seen, staying himself with flagons and ex- 
changing amiable comments upon the customs, 
the women, and the prices of New Granada, it is 
not an entirely satisfactory solution of the 
enigma. And this leads one, by a pleasantly 
logical course, to the Interpreter, who has al- 
ready appeared upon the scene. 

He is a slender young man with a deep, gentle, 
expiring voice and a self-effacing manner. The 
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notion that he might pose as an inhabitant of a 
newly discovered planet is attractively fostered 
by his noiseless movements and complete iso- 
lation from the frailties and sophistications of 
our slick and genial culture. On one occasion, 
which seems to have made no particular im- 
pression upon him, he caught a glimpse of the 
Magdalena at Girardot. Beyond that his travels 
have not carried him. He speaks English be- 
cause his grandfather was English, but there is 
no exultation in his voice when he mentions it. 
In fact, he is an entire stranger to exultations of 
any kind, so it may be true about his English 
strain. 

But it can be safely asserted he has never be- 
fore had the experience of being cicerone to a 
philosophic traveller with a passion for inter- 
rogation, investigation, and vituperation. He 
seems stunned by the avalanche of questions 
that have never arisen in his own mind since he 
was born—questions about things he has ac- 
cepted as laws of God and nature. He betrays 
no curiosity about our world at all. His con- 
ception of the sea, for example, is just water; a 
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great deal of it of course, but merely water. To 
live on a plateau nine thousand feet above the 
sea, and to have one’s horizon blocked by a ring 
of dark cloud-swathed precipices is, apparently, 
not stimulating to the imagination. 

Gradually, as his visitor goes about with him, 
making little journeys to Zipaquira and Nemo- 
con, a picture of a strange existence comes into 
view. The key to the problem of his abstracted 
air is discovered. He is of what is known in 
Latin America as “first family.” If you are of 
first family, you are not able to do much or think 
much or say much, and if you could it would 
have no effect upon the vast overwhelming 
fact of your birth. You are! The fates may 
decree that you become too poor to live without 
working, in which case your family, in some 
elusive and intricate way, arrange that you assist 
in a genteel occupation that in no sense affronts 
the dignity of your ancestral pride. You go 
on being first family. If you are, on the other 
hand, a scion of a fortunate house, you grow 
richer and richer, and you travel to Europe and 
North America. You will probably be sent to 
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both places for your education, and you will re- 
turn with a new view of life quite incompre- 
hensible to your poorer compatriots. These will 
respect you and stand by you, not because you 
are rich, but because you are first family. And 
whether you are rich or poor you will be quite 
unable to imagine yourself marrying any lady 
who is not of the same august descent. 

The result of this is that the Social Register of 
Bogota, if such a thing existed, would resemble 
that fascinating publication, the “Almanach 
de Gotha.” The hardy mixed stock of the 
coast, whose forbears have not been at any 
great pains to avoid the bar sinister, some of 
whom are becoming extremely wealthy, are 
regarded by the first families as highly undesir- 
able alliances. But, on the other hand, mothers 
and daughters have an extraordinary leaning 
toward husbands from northern Europe or the 
United States. This is not so foolish as it seems 
to the cynical at first sight. Those Germans, 
English, Dutch, and American men with whom 
these ladies mingle on the High Plateau are 
usually outstanding examples of their race and 
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class, bold filibusters of the armies of commerce, 
well-heeled prospectors of mineral wealth, cul- 
tured and decently bred concessionaires. New 
Granada is no poor man’s immigration ground, 
and those who are destined to open up her re- 
sources in the future will be trained and able 
executives. And there is one feature of the 
fiscal and social intercourse of that country, 
which some of the more truculent salesmen from 
New York can remember with advantage—that 
the merchant is a good judge of character and is 
not to be deceived by standardized good fellow- 
ship. And while he may be ignorant of the great 
world of cement roads and elevated structures 
and fifty-story office buildings, he has a very 
fine brand of conduct of his own and has no 
difficulty in associating with gentlemen. 

This, however, is a digression from the Inter- 
preter, who is not a merchant himself, but clerks 
in an office, and is first family. Just at present 
he is not doing very much and has permission 
to turn an honest and dignified peso by showing 
a philosophic traveller around Bogota. The 
latter, busily writing up his notes at a table on 
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the gallery of the courtyard of the Hotel Regina, 
is startled by suddenly finding his young gentle- 
man standing by the balustrade, as though he 
had materialized out of the rich golden sunshine 
pouring over the red roof. He is what we used 
to call distingué, and his gold-rimmed pince-nez 
make him seem more like a stage diplomat than 
an intellectual. He has at all times, save when 
he is shrinking slightly under the hail of questions 
inflicted by this strange fellow from beyond the 
“still-vext Bermoothes,” an air of being sunk in 
a profound but by no means bitter consideration 
of fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, and 
kindred philosophical conundrums. A faint 
smile flits across his face at rare intervals, as 
though he saw for a moment, far off among the 
roseate glamours of his thoughts, a key to the 
extraordinary hazard that has brought us to- 
gether. There is some resemblance between 
him and that pessimistic chauffeur whose spirit, 
once he had got us axle-deep in a morass, sank 
into a slough of despond. Perhaps the chauffeur 
was first family too, and the contact with an 
alien plebeian makes them both pensive. 
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So he stands, the fingers of one hand thrust 
slightly into a trousers pocket, waiting courte- 
ously for eventualities, for the next astonishing 
remarks of his philosophic traveller. Perhaps he 
is wondering what sort of a pandemonium and 
hell on earth that Northern country must be, 
if all the natives continually ask questions and 
criticize every aspect of one’s daily life. Or 
perhaps he is wondering whether he will ever get 
a chance to go down the great river and over that 
sea of which he has heard so much, and take a 
bashful glance at a world of living men. There 
is, according to his own tale, very little prospect 
of that. He lives with his mother and four 
elder sisters in a huge palazzo of a place down 
near the station and they have three servants 
because, being first family, they cannot possibly 
do anything of a menial nature. They confine 
themselves, those five large, well-nourished ladies, 
to piety and good works. This, of course, cuts 
well into the salary of a young gentleman clerk, 
but he would not have it otherwise. When it is 
pointed out to him that plenty of nice young 
ladies spring actively aboard trolley cars in the 
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square about seven o’clock of a fine morning and 
jangle away to work in offices, because his tour- 
ist friend has seen them, and actually had words 
with one of them in one of the offices, the Inter- 
preter agrees in a faint, far-away voice, but adds 
that of course they are not first family. Which 
may be true, to judge from the tourist’s own 
experience with the above-mentioned young 
person, but he is too astonished at this view of 
life to make any coherent reply. There is some- 
thing very definite about the young man and his 
social position in spite of his willowy remoteness 
and meek comportment. It dawns on the tour- 
ist that possibly a consciousness of immaculate 
heredity and aristocratic tradition might be 
rather a fine thing to have, however far outside 
of his own experience it lies. Possibly, such a 
consciousness can enable its possessor to weather 
the gales of adversity with poise and gentleness. 
Possibly, it can make for adequate citizenship 
and become the foundation of sound character. 
It is disturbing, after all these years of demo- 
cratic dithyrambs and communistic carousings, 
to find a suspicion creeping into one’s mind that 
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perhaps there is something more desirable than 
material prosperity and a truculent faith in bank 
balances. More desirable even than the bright 
modern aims of that empire builder, who seeks 
to substitute tarred highways for the Camino 
Real, golf and mah-jongg for cock-fighting, and 
phonographs for marimbas. Not that he would 
deprecate gentility, but that it seems auto- 
matically to evaporate when those pushing 
Costefios and Antioquians begin to rush to and 
fro in high-powered cars over the tarred high- 
ways. It isan imponderable and alluring quality, 
and-he has it, that quiet young man who 
takes his derisive and interrogatory employer 
out along the streets of old Bogota and into the 
ancient salt mines of Zipaquira. 

And yet one cannot but regret that he is con- 
tinually in danger of being mistaken for a denizen 
of some other and more fabulous world. He 
makes an impatient, eager, critical, yet philo- 
sophic traveller want to take him back home and 
exhibit him as a vestige of a forgotten civil- 
ization, discovered by himself on the High 
Plateau, a civilization whose dead impose them- 
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selves heavily upon the living, whose houses are 
built like fortresses, so that the sunlight beats 
upon vast blank walls and heavy portals, and 
even love has to shoot his slow-winged darts 
through dark embrasures. 

That was the memory he left the traveller each 
day as he breathed a shy farewell and vanished 
like a wraith in the darkness of the hotel en- 
trance. Most potent of all was the effect upon 
that young man of an incident on the mountain- 
side, where the poor folk live in brown-thatched 
huts lining steep ravines, like wasps on a sunny 
wall. They are very shy, these barefooted, 
ragged citizens of the Bogota suburbs, and the 
way they wear their straight black hair all 
tumbled about their fathomless black eyes 
evokes more thoughts of stumbling upon a race 
that has never seen one’s kind before. They 
run and peep at you as you pass, whereas the 
metropolitan Bogotanos fix you with a portent- 
ous and devouring stare that is fastened upon 
your retreating back as far as they can dis- 
tinguish you in the throng. That stare means: 
Who are you and what are you doing here? 
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Where is your home and why have you left it? 
What are your religion, your political affiliation, 
your profession, and your intelligence quota? 
And so on. It is the frankest and most un- 
disguised curiosity on earth and obviously the re- 
sult of astonishment at finding someone in the city 
of 160,000 with whose face they are not familiar. 
But the shy folk up the mountain run and hide, 
which is vexing for a tourist who has carried his 
camera all the way up from Cartagena by air 
and car and rail. He stalks a party of children 
who are playing prettily by a spring that is 
supposed to possess miraculous powers. A 
gaunt priest is seated on the rocks among them 
and the visitor’s interest is captured by the 
idyllic serenity of the scene. He wishes to 
click the shutter. The Interpreter, however, is 
not sanguine about this enterprise. He points 
out apologetically that it might not be approved. 
Good heavens! But by whom? Well 

The young man looks at the ground and hesi- 
tates. He hardly knows how to explain. His 
companion waves aside the shadowy objections 
and advances, camera at focus, an amiable smile 
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on his features directed at the nearest child, a 
girl of fourteen, who suddenly stands appalled 
at the terrible stranger bearing down upon her. 
On her austere face are many emotions but 
chiefly a sense of outrage and exasperation. She 
turns and flies up the slope. Other children, 
seeing the oncoming portent, scuttle like crabs 
out of sight. Those who are nearer the priest 
cluster about his person, and his attention is 
directed toward the source of the excitement. 
The stranger smiles and makes pacificatory 
gestures suggesting the idea of photographing 
the group. The priest’s features darken and 
grow stern. His tall form rises to an unexpected 
height as he stands up, and he raises a minatory 
and embarrassing finger. There is no doubt 
about it: the tourist is afraid of that tall, un- 
gainly, and shabby creature up there. A most 
unusual sensation of being in the wrong, and, 
what is perhaps worse, of having broken some 
mysterious law of courtesy, makes him turn to 
his interpreter to have the affair explained. 

But that young gentleman has washed his 
hands of the business long ago. He is away 
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down the road, sitting in the hired carriage. 
Nor does he vouchsafe very much information 
concerning the episode. He seemed oppressed 
by the whole affair, remarking that it was un- 
fortunate. This was not very clear and he re- 
mained sunk in a profound reverie as the 
carriage descended the hill, from which could be 
seen the domes and towers of Bogota, with 
vistas of those red-tiled roofs glowing like dull- 
hammered bronze in the afternoon sun. And 
beyond the cupolas were the ranges, high and 
stern, their barren brows wreathed in misty 
clouds of vapour. And as we came down into 
the streets of the city we heard the heavy tang- 
tang-tang of the church bells, and saw the priests 
and prelates passing along toward the house of 
the Papal Nuncio. In the great square the 
boom of the cathedral bells rang forth and in the 
dim, dank recesses of the huge edifice were the 
forms of black-garbed women kneeling in ecstasy 
before the twinkling lights of distant altars. 

The young gentleman stands in the obscurity 
of the great archway of the hotel and in a voice 
like the dying away of a wind among the reeds 
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promises to come at the appointed hour to- 
morrow. He is there and then, suddenly, he has 
vanished without a sound. Somewhere in the 
city he will be seated in a great chamber with his 
women folk about him. Those ladies still wear 
black for their father, now dead three years 
agone, and they are engrossed in good works. 
The squat dark servants bring in the modest meal 
on monogrammed silver, the heritage of ancient 
days. They sit mostly in silence, noting with 
serious care the needs of their revered parent. 
Over the heavy mahogany sideboard are the 
portraits of their grandparents, the Englishman 
and his patrician bride. Perhaps they will ask 
their brother what sort of a day he has had, and 
he will give a slight shudder and remain silent. 
They will understand. They will know he has 
been out in the great world again, enduring the 
society of those who are not first family, and who 
can never comprehend the obscure agonies of 
soul their very existence must occasion to the 
august beings in whose veins runs the thin and 
haughty azure stream of unsullied lineage. 


VII 


Antioquia 


HATEVER you don’t do, you must go 
\) \ to Medellin. Everything is arranged. 
If you are short of money, cash a check 
at my agents’. They will be delighted to see 
you. So will Sefiores So-and-so and So-and-so. 
A very wonderful country and fine people. And 
then, if you have the time, you really must go 
on and see i 
So the letter, arriving one fine day in Bogota 
by the Correo Aéreo from that indomitable 
empire builder in his office down in Barranquilla. 
Who could resist a suggestion so hospitably 
contrived? The letter came under the shrewd 
eyes of a certain retired colonel of engineers, as 
we made our leisurely way round the beautiful 
nine-hole course at Chapinero, and he uttered 
strong words of approval. He asserted that 
Medellin was far superior to Bogota, and the 
244 
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Antioquians certainly bore some remote re- 
semblance to real people, etc., etc. | 
The colonel, of course, is a modern. He 
believes in the empire builder, but laughs at that 
gentleman’s deft method of jollying a nation 
into an improved system of living. The colonel 
never says so in coherent sentences, but one can 
divine easily enough that his method would not 
be one of peaceful penetration. He has no 
patience with the inertia of New Granada, 
though he displays masterly diplomacy in getting 
what he wants, which is a concession for some- 
thing that would make the government rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Yet the poor 
fools can’t see it, yet. Politicians rarely rise 
before noon, so the colonel plays golf all the 
morning. He has a cynical grin for the whole 
shebang, and would not be against a scheme of 
masterful annexation—imperialism, as we used 
to call it. He is frankly critical of their morale 
and their integrity, with their bull-fights and 
holy-bolies all over the place. The empire builder 
is the finest man that ever rode through the 
Andes, but he’s too optimistic. 
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So it goes, the view of a shrewd and competent 
executive intent upon one thing (plus golf) and 
entirely convinced that the United States is the 
greatest manifestation of collective enterprise the 
world is ever likely to see. He is, therefore, 
strongly for the Antioquians, who go in for all 
sorts of lucrative exploitations, who also work, 
and not only have money but make it. By all 
means, he concludes, go and see Medellin. It 
will take me, by air and rail and motor car, a day 
and a half, though from city to city it is a scant 
hundred and fifty miles. What a country ! 

So the philosophic traveller makes up his mind, 
and retrieving his extra shirt from a smiling little 
damsel who has the temerity to ask ten cents for 
doing it up in quite spotless fashion, he assembles 
his belongings in a linen bag and prepares to de- 
part by the morning train. 

But he has none of the feelings implicit in the 
colonel’s tones as he discusses the people of the 
High Plateau. The philosophic traveller is pre- 
pared to make concessions, not to accept them. 
He “denounces” neither a mineral claim nor an 
ethical one. He concedes their entire right to 
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their own essentially Latin-American fashion. 
He shrinks from offering himself as an example 
upon whom they might with advantage model 
themselves. He is of the opinion that, while our 
way is not theirs, part of our way is to under- 
stand the ways of other nations, to win past the 
irrelevant prejudices induced by personal idio- 
syncrasies and travellers’ errors, and catch hold 
of the essential spirit of the land. We are a very 
great race, a very great race indeed, but it has 
dawned on at least one Nordic tourist in New 
Granada that the inhabitants of that country 
may have grown tired of hearing about it. 

The driver of the coach that takes him to the 
station has never heard of it, however, since he 
tries to abstract about one hundred per cent. 
above the regular tariff. This little affair amic- 
ably concluded, the train is discovered ready to 
go. | 

It is a notable peculiarity of a railroad journey 
in New Granada that you seem to be meeting the 
same passengers every trip. It is rarely that 
they are the same individuals. It seems rather 
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that the privations and hazards of travel have 
developed a defined and recognizable physiog- 
nomy and torso. You see over and over again 
the same keen reddish-brown face with its steady 
appraising glance, the same powerful shoulders 
over which the ugly frieze poncho—a square of 
rough cloth with a slit for the head—is draped 
with the grace, to use a seaman’s term, of 
a bo’sun’s shirt on a capstan bar. Over the 
grizzled hair is the same fine broad-brimmed 
stetson, and on the baggage racks all the way 
down the aisles are identical pairs of saddle bags, 
beautifully made, with a panel of hair on the 
flap, and bestriding a bundle of riding overalls. 
For these gentlemen have to ride when they 
eventually drop off at San Javier or La Espe- 
ranza. You see them go up to a hitching post 
where a horse stands ready for them, or often 
they have their saddle with them in the train 
and a peon is holding the horse. And their 
general demeanour on the train is equestrian. 
They wear riding gear and their limbs are bowed 
and their grip is sinewy with the continual hold- 
ing in of those vivid little animals. They can 
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the assured ease of men who have done it since 
they could sit up, and who regard a horse with 
the same affection and intimacy as the present 
philosophic traveller regards a marine engine 
or an internal-combustion motor. That, of 
course, is one of the secrets the flip observer does 
not carry home, that these people are horse- 
minded, and consider a machine weighing a ton 
and costing a fortune (with gas at sixty cents a 
gallon) quite superfluous. ‘There is a very great 
difference indeed between the mental outlook of 
the North American who works up from a flivver 
to an Isotta-Fraschini, let us say, and then de- 
cides to take up horseback riding, and buys a 
couple of Arabs, and that of the gentleman of 
New Granada who begins with a donkey at 
about four years of age and graduates into the 
horse-riding community around seven. The 
latter is a centaur; the former an amusing spec- 
tacle, because, if poor men rode horses, he could 
not be induced to mount one. 

And since none travel without a definite and 
urgent motive, you come in contact for the most 
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part with men who are engaged in trade. There 
are, of course, the padres, who seem to be for 
ever moving up and down the Andes like strings 
of sliding black beads engaged upon ecclesiastical 
business, and very warmly welcomed by all at 
every station. The tonsured poll protrudes 
from the open window and the blue-shaven jowls 
quiver with pleasure as hand after hand stretches 
up to wish him good-day. Sometimes he will 
alight for a moment and stand like a huge black 
monolith around whose feet waves of genial hu- 
manity press. ‘The dark eyes flash as he sees yet 
more friends galloping up. All this is very agree- 
able to the philosophic traveller, who observes it 
from his own window, not having the moral 
courage to alight, lest the train move off and 
leave him desolate in Cundinamarca. 

~ Now and then, of course, persons in two-year- 
old suits of New York or London cut may be 
detected reading tattered cheap editions of Eng- 
lish novels. These may be set down definitely 
as through travellers to Girardot, Puerto Barrio, 
Barranquilla, and possibly Caribbean ports be- 
yond. They have a subdued yet competent 
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appearance and speak to the restaurant boy with 
slick fluency. They represent firms of great re- 
nown, as well as other firms, of no renown at all, 
but enterprising in the gathering of orders. 
These are interspersed with a family group or 
two who are patently on the way north. Their 
baggage attests it. There are usually girls, for 
the impression is undoubtedly left with one 
that Colombian families run to more girls than 
boys. Homely and wearing their expensive 
clothes with a most exasperating lack of chic, 
they bear none of the marks of the genus vam- 
pire, flirt, gold digger, or lovely dumb-bell. 
Any one writing a novel about New Granada 
would have to import the vamp and the lurid 
adventuress. There is no room for her in the 
life of the country. Their ideal is “Maria,” 
in the novel of that name. Charles Francis 
Stocking, who wrote “Carmen Ariza,” has made 
his heroine credible enough, but the book is a 
vast farrago of polemical irrelevance that sub- 
merges the story, and so nobody can ever finish 
it to find out what happens to Carmen. These 
family groups bound for the coast are very 
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lively. In the flash of their honest brown eyes 
one can read the signal “New York!’’ Once 
more in the Seville or Ansonia they will begin to 
store up nervous energy to keep them going for 
their return to the High Plateau and the clear 
cold sunlight of Bogota in four or five months’ 
time. 

There is usually a group of four sitting and two 
standing in the aisle, who include an army officer. 
There is one as we go down. The officer wears 
a German-style cap, green with ared band. His 
tunic is green with red collar, epaulettes, and 
cuffs. His trousers, however, seem to belong to 
another regiment, for they are blue, a vivid, 
luminous blue. His gloves are white, his sword 
black, and his buttons are flashing gold. Yet 
beneath these preposterous regalia there is an 
alert and handsome man. His clothes, outra- 
geous as they are in chromatic lawlessness, are 
cut to fit his admirable form like a glove. His 
face is attractive and he is the centre of a de- 
lighted group of civilians, who are cackling over 
his rapid staccato speech. As we descend he 
changes his heavy green-and-red tunic for a white 
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one. His cap also disappears into his baggage, 
and he finds a tropical affair, and steps forth to 
lunch at San Javier like the lieutenant in a 
romantic opera, of which San Javier, flooded with 
hot sunlight, is an adequate backdrop. Perhaps 
it is a sordid thought, but the lunch at San Javier 
for fifty cents is enshrined in the traveller’s 
memory as a half-hour in paradise. He recalls 
the flower-buried balcony above the line, the 
vast sweep of the earth dropping away into jew- 
elled mistiness, the laughter of exquisite crea- 
tures in white at the far tables, the perfumes, the 
glowing fruits, the superb coffee, the ineffable 
beer from Bogota, the relish of an unusual cigar 
from Bucaramanga. 

Other passengers one has, too, on that squeak- 
ing, jingling narrow-gauge line down to the hot 
banks of the Magdalena. There is the inevitable 
sleeper, who reveals the less pleasing aspects of 
human anatomy in uneasy repose, and whose 
return to consciousness, when asked for his ticket, 
is an agony to a sensitive observer. There are 
also those austere, lonely females who shrink 
away into the corner seats at the rear, who al- 
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ways select a place with a difficult window, who 
make entirely unavailing efforts to raise it, and 
who react to any offers of assistance with a bale- 
ful glare. These respectable parties always 
alight at a forlorn jerk-water station between 
two appallingly deep cuttings and hurry away 
as though shaking the dust of civilization from 
their shabby yet high-heeled shoes. One might 
almost: picture them as fastidious cenobites who 
have been forced to gaze for a while on mundane 
evils and are now hurrying back to some retreat 
in the tropical jungle. 

And always, on whatsoever road you travel 
in New Granada, there are the mendicants who 
patrol the track at the stations. Many of them 
are “naturals,” as we say in England, the loose, 
dribbling mouth and vacant yet crafty eye dis- 
turbing one’s faith in the goodness of God. 
Others are monstrous in their deformities, and 
others again who seem to have put themselves 
through stone breakers or meat-chopping ma-~ 
chines in order to achieve some fresh and awful 
mutilation. Of that sad congregation one in 
especial remains in the memory, a boy of forlorn 
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aspect with a large sombrero. Apparently whole 
and sound he held out an appealing hand, and 
while he fixed his victim with a melancholy stare, 
took the hat from his head and revealed a spec- 
tacle that revolted the very soul in its tabernacle. 
Even these people, who watch horses being 
disembowelled in the arena, who are far from 
squeamish, start back one after another as 
though struck by a combination of lightning and 
nausea. And the most terrible feature of it is 
the pride, the ecstasy apparent in the boy’s de- 
meanour as he inspires this dreadful interest. 
Girardot quivers in the heat as one alights once 
more at the end of the rail and one’s baggage is 
snatched at by a multitude of active gamins. A 
car, however, awaits those who go by air, and 
presently the pilot, the mechanic, and his three 
passengers are proceeding carefully down the 
steep place leading to the bank. The machine 
isready. The mail is stowed, last letters come in 
hastily by runners, we climb in the door is shut, 
and ten minutes after we have quit the train, 
the engine roars. We rush down the stream and 
under the suspension bridge, and with a sigh of 
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mingled relief and regret, the traveller feels the 
thing lift into the air between the high foothills of 
the Central Cordilleras. The afternoon sun fills 
the spaces with a golden radiance and you behold 
the beauty of the earth as though looking down 
through an ocean of ethereal crystal at the ma- 
rine vegetation at the bottom. The hills are 
clothed, far off, in wrinkled green velvet, and 
the Magdalena creeps round her promontories 
to meet us again and again as we rush northward. 

The other passengers ignore the scenes through 
which we are now sailing at a hundred and ten 
miles an hour. This for them is merely an ex- 
pensive and efficient means of reaching cus- 
tomers. One is a Peruvian gentleman who 
speaks a little English. The other is a Bavarian 
gentleman who does not speak at all, but who 
reads letter after letter written on a typewriter 
by a lady who calls him in emphatic capitals all 
across the top, Mein Liebscher Mann. Here the 
traveller has it where he cannot evade it, whether 
it suits him or not. Even the Peruvian gentle- 
man, with an office in Lima, represents German 
aniline dyes. The Bavarian gentleman is the 
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trical utensils and is on his way to Caracas. 
At Puerto Berrio he will spend the night waiting 
for the ’plane to Barranquilla in the morning. 
He will meet his agent from Medellin who is even 
now coming down from the great pass on the 
Antioquia Railroad for that purpose. They 
have communicated by radio, as is seen by a 
telegraphic form among the letters on his knee. 
This is commerce, and the philosophic traveller 
is in need of all his philosophy to justify his 
existence among the gears of this vast inter- 
national mechanism of trade. The Liebscher 
Manz is evidently a survival of recent hostilities. 
He has a white scar across a brown, austere 
physiognomy and his demeanour is that of the 
efficient Teutonic executive. Yet he is attrac- 
tive to one who enjoys living in the world and 
is in no wise eager to have all men stamped out 
of one die. He likes that twelve-sheet letter 
from Ottilie with its vociferously typed affection 
so visible to a stranger, who would like to know 
the news from Nuremberg. 

The other is the antithesis of the German 
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Mann, being a heavily built, dark gentleman with 
olive skin and an active interest in a copy of E/ 
Mundo al Dia, an illustrated weekly from Bogota. 
The tourist also has a copy of this journal (though 
he can’t read it) because it contains an article 
about himself, with his name, the name of his 
ship, and the titles of his books spelt in a free 
and sketchy fashion. His interpreter in Bogota 
reported, however, that the article is reasonably 
appreciative of its subject and reveals his secret 
reasons for visiting New Granada. And he is 
taking it home as striking evidence of Latin- 
American interest in literature. 

So the peon, looking up from his tiny farm in 
Tolima, sees only a spot in the bright air, and 
hears only a vibrant hum, and goes on with his 
husbandry. But that scarcely describes all that 
is comprised within the powerful mechanism rid- 
ing the peaks of the Andes. We see things going 
on at home in Lima, in Peru, we hear the voices 
of little blond children in Nuremberg, in Ba- 
varia, and we reflect upon the amusing civic 
life of a home town in New England. And 
there are the thoughts of pilot and mechanic 
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of other things than those they learn from their 
mysterious gauges and dials. So we rush on, a 
wide-winged microcosm, until the hills fall away 
a little and we circle in descent above the red 
mud and thatched roofs of Puerto Berrio, and 
we rush up to the bank and make fast under a 
sign with the single word, Hydroavion. We have 
come about a hundred and eighty miles in a hun- 
dred and thirty minutes. 

And here, in the stewing heat of the river 
bank, we stop overnight. The ’plane leaves at 
four-thirty, the train for Medellin at six, and the 
steamer for Barranquilla at noon. On the bluff 
beyond the rails, the solid lump of red clay and 
rock around which the great river has coiled it- 
self, is the only hotel in New Granada that seems 
to have been designed for that purpose. It 
would do credit to any tropical region, and the 
Teutonic management is beyond praise. The 
legs of the tables stand in pans of insecticide, the 
mosquitoes fasten themselves with hooks of steel 
to unprotected ankles and necks, and in the 
dazzling tungsten-lit shower rooms, great moths 
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and beetles and spiders surround the horrified 
bather. It is on the very edge of the jungle, 
which is a remarkable place to find a modern 
hotel. Everyone is glad to reach it and every- 
one is gladder to quit it and be on his way. 
Its charges are almost absurdly low compared 
with other establishments throughout the land. 
It is a successful experiment by the Antioquia 
Railroad, which is run by the Department. 

_ State railways are generally classed as deplor- 
able by those who have used them in Europe, 
but this is the exception. As the clocks strike 
six the train, with a vast ebullition of sparks and 
cinders from the wood-burning locomotive, and 
a shriek one minute long from the whistle, pulls 
out, slowly rounding the base of the hotel 
grounds, and we behold on the upper balcony 
our late host with his family waving us farewell, 
and making gestures eloquent of weeping large 
tears at our departure, the dear good Teuton! 
We find the river on our left, a broad sheet of 
yellow water, beyond which the sun is rising out, 
of the red mists of the distant marshes of San- 
tander. Only for a little while, and then the 
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rails turn westward and we begin to ascend the 
valley of the Nus, a river whose boulder-strewn 
rapids are extremely auriferous. 

For we are now entering a region celebrated 
for gold during many centuries. All Span- 
iards were not of the Quesada type, men who 
thought more of leadership than wealth. Many 
of those Spanish gentlemen desired, in so many 
words, to retrieve their fortunes. Like the gen- 
tlemen from North America who enter New 
Granada these days and spend fortunes prospect- 
ing and drilling for oil, they wanted money and 
plenty of it. They found such signs of gold as 
would tempt any man. They found a climate 
-such as they had dreamed of, perhaps, myriads 
of streams thundering down the mountain gorges, 
a soil of unparalleled fertility, and a docile race 
of slaves. This was in what is called Antioquia. 
So they dug, and found quartz veins in which 
gold clung in clots and filigrees of ore. And up 
on the great pass of La Quebra, over which you 
go in automobiles to reach the railway on the 
San Jorge side, if you are quick you can see one 
of those old mills the Spaniards used with its 
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huge gray wooden water wheel operating iron- 
shod wooden stamps to pulverize the quartz. 
And when you begin to roll down that Porce 
valley toward Medellin, you will see town after 
town, just a mile or two to the left of the railroad, 
which those astute Spanish gentlemen built to 
be near their gold workings. They are the most 
romantic-looking towns in the world, with fine 
big brown churches, and a little way off, the long 
white red-tile walls of a mission topping a hill. 
They have the most musical names, like Popalito, 
Yarumito, Barbosa, Girardota, and Copacabana. 
They are like dusky jewels on the green bosom of 
the valley, seen through the fronds of banana 
and sugarcane. It isa memory to carry back to 
Northern climes, that fugitive glimpse of the 
bridge over the torrent by the railway and the 
returning travellers riding soberly up the short 
road to the gate of the city, their eyes upon the 
red roofs of their homes and the twin towers of 
their ponderous basilica. You get it, just before 
you are plunged again in a cutting, and you are 
borne onward toward Medellin. If you are 
afflicted with a propensity for telling tales, they 
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They go to the heart, those old cities of the 
valley, strung like glowing beads on the slender 
string of a bridle trail, and left sleeping in the 
sunlight of New Granada. They are essentially 
the work of men who had faith in themselves and 
in their God. They set the bounds to their city 
and built those long walls about it. They reck- 
oned God the head of their community life 
and built an enormous house for His worship in 
the centre. The houses cluster about the fane 
like children about their mother. It may be, it 
may be, they have something there the boosters 
have forgotten. 

Yet you can never evade the austere impres- _ 
sions all this solid ecclesiasticism makes upon 
your Northern spirit. It meets you at every 
turn, even in Medellin, the provocative energetic 
Medellin, seated like a brisk, busy matron in the 
midst of her vast fertile valley. Over the Plaza 
de Berrio hangs the shadow of the gaunt white 
cathedral. In other plazas rise huge churches of 
more recent date, and glancing down the street a 
little you see the delicate reddish-brown fa¢ade 
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of the oldest church in Antioquia, the church of 
Vera Cruz, with its triple bell arches and seven- 
pointed finials. The masonry of the buttresses, 
visible above the trees that front the Café Se- 
villa, repeats the scroll design of the House of 
the Inquisition at Cartagena. 

But this pervading piety is most violently pro- 
jected upon the traveller’s consciousness when 
he goes to his friend’s agent to cash a check. 
The empire builder was emphatic upon this 
point, and the timid Englishman, whose folk are 
hesitant about checks beyond their own munici- 
pal frontiers, was received with open arms and 
invited to take possession of the establishment. 
This is the Spaniard’s way. He deals in cour- 
teous exaggerations. You do not want his house 
nor does he mean that he would abdicate in your 
favour. But his resources, his hospitality, his 
interest and sympathy, are all at your command 
in your character as a guest. 

The gentleman’s name was Daniel and his es- 
tablishment was very like a den, though neither 
lions nor thieves were conceivable in there. 
Whether or not the rumour is true, that Antio- 
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quia was colonized by Jews who had accepted 
Christianity in Spain, it would be idle to deny 
a Semitic cast to those fine big-nosed fellows one 
sees behind counters and desks in the dark shops 
of the city. Their names, too, without going 
into particular cases, are eloquent to the philo- 
sophic traveller who has acquired some skill in 
identifying the cognomens of eastern Europe 
and the Levant. 

And Daniel of a certainty has his racial pre- 
dilection for miscellaneous trading. One may be 
sure, when those first colonists, off whose heads 
the holy water was scarce dried, toiled over La 
Quebra and descended the steep trail to Medellin, 
they had plenty of trade goods, from kitchenware 
to crucifixes, in their baggage. So it is to-day in 
Daniel’s den on the Calle Mendoza. Daniel’s 
grandfather was a druggist, and his photograph, 
together with his 1870 license, is in the office at 
the back of the long store. But the present gen- 
eration of Daniels deal in more things than a 
mail-order catalogue ever included. You find 
washstands, kerosene cookstoves, automobile 
tires, moth balls, Epsom salts, plumbing fixtures, 
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and coloured pictures of the Immaculate Con- 
ception stacked side by side. There are adding 
machines and crucifixes, typewriters and lec- 
terns, cigars and ashes of roses, lariats and Lily 
Cups, spark plugs and scapularies, plaster saints 
and proprietary sedatives. There are portraits 
of the Virgin, and portraits of ladies whose tal- 
ents lie in other directions. That is the main 
fact to be noted here, that Daniel and his cus- 
tomers are not shocked by this bizarre juxta- 
position of the sacred and the profane. Evidently 
he believes in the divinity of common things, like 
thermos flasks and dry-cell batteries, since the 
opposite deduction is out of the question. And 
his faith in our common humanity is attested by 
the cheerful courtesy with which he cashes a 
check on an obscure New England bank. 

The diversity of the stock and the general at- 
mosphere of hustle indicate the trend of Me- 
dellin. Money is dear and there is much conse- 
quent unemployment, yet the people of Antio- 
quia are of the pushful, enterprising variety. 
Bearing in mind that all these things have to be 
brought by ship to Puerto Colombia, carried by 
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carry them up to Puerto Berrio, transferred to 
the railroad that fetches them up as far as Limon, 
packed on mules and brought over the Quebra 
Pass, reshipped on another railroad to get them 
down to Medellin, the volume of business is 
worthy of admiration. The astounding feature 
of the whole thing is that Cartagena, down the 
valley of the Cauca River, is only three hundred 
miles away. Yet heavy freight will take twenty 
or more days to arrive from seaboard. The won- 
der is not that these Antioquians, shut in among 
their enormous ranges, are moving so slowly in 
the direction of Speed City in the Middle West, 
but that they have not degenerated into troglo- 
dytic insignificance. 

They have not done so. On the contrary they 
reveal all the dogged energy and shrewd com- 
bativeness of transplanted Nordics! They have 
stubbornly refused to become the bond slaves of 
distant financiers or the victims of cosmopolitan 
usurers. It took them twenty years to build 
their own railroad, with infinite toil, up the sides 
of the Andes, and now they are waiting and sav- 
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ing until they have the money to drive a three- 
mile tunnel through the granite masses between 
Limon and Santiago, to connect the two. They 
have established and managed their waterworks, 
power plant, trolley cars, and telephones without 
foreign assistance, and their chief disability is the 
disparity of sentiment between themselves and 
the city on the High Plateau, one hundred and 
fifty miles and one hundred and fifty years away. 

So much for the dry economics of Medellin. 
The city itself resembles San José in Costa Rica, 
seated upon a slight rise in the centre of a great 
bowl in the mountains. But the skyline of Me- 
dellin is bolder and closer in, and the climate 
more perfect. The sanguine tourist, exhilarated 
by the keen air and salubrious nights, suggested a 
twelve-hour day for workmen. The chief engi- 
neer of the railway, however, with the pessimism 
of successful executives, replied there was no 
money to pay for such a day. It is difficult to 
provide such people with a historical perspective, 
for the very conditions and talents that have 
given them their positions at the head of affairs 
preclude a familiarity with the vicissitudes of 
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sessed with the present prosperity of North 
America as exemplified in Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue, and the spectacular fortunes of the very 
rich. To suggest that the United States was 
once in a rather poor way financially is to beat 
the air. With quaint inconsistency they harp 
on our possession of all the gold in the world, 
yet admit that their own country has the richest 
auriferous areas in the world. And they startle 
the questioning stranger with a statement that 
is perfectly true, that gold-mining is one of their 
least profitable industries. There seems some 
subtle difference between gold from a Wall Street 
vault and gold from the quartz veins of La 
Quebra. 

Let us rest our case. The spiritual difference 
between these two centres of life in New Granada 
is that while Medellin creates in the traveller’s 
mind a homely and familiar impression of a com- 
munity struggling in the birth pangs that will 
eventuate in a life in our world of living men, 
Bogota up yonder, on that high, clear, chilly 
plateau, makes him feel as he would on a planet 
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in some other universe that a cantrip of the 
cosmic forces had made similar yet strange. 
Already that lofty region has receded into the 
middle distance of his memory. He wonders if 
he has ever really been there, if it really exists, or 
did he dream it all in that hotel at Girardot? 
And the slow crawl up the Porce Valley into the 
region of mighty crests and thundering cataracts 
revives the illusion of passing by successive 
stages back to the shores of the Dark River be- 
yond whose fogbound reaches lie the familiar 
territories of our daily toil and joy and sorrow. 
As the train rattles down into Puerto Berrio, 
the lightning plays about it in great leaping 
glares of unearthly splendour; the rapids below 
gleam white and boil musically among the co- 
lossal boulders; the graveyards by the line, with 
their forlorn little clusters of black wooden 
crosses, become momentarily terrible in their 
mute suggestion of mortality. As the train 
slowly winds about the bluff, you have a glimpse 
into the wooden church, whose bell bangs harshly 
in the heated, breathless air. You see the priest 
with the sweat pouring from his swart face 
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upon the dingy lace of his vestments, and his 
congregation of native girls and women resemble 
with pathetic fidelity those medieval pictures of 
savage converts accepting salvation. 

Conceive, then, the felicity of the traveller 
reeling under the impact of these accumulating 
proofs that he has been visiting another world, 
when next morning early, as he reclines on the 
balcony of the hotel, he sees far off in the sky 
the hydroavion that is to bear him homeward! 
To his excited imagination it is a winged messen- 
ger from his own world. Even the appearance 
of the tall pilot descending to the bank in his 
green-splotched suit and strange helmet savours 
of a special rescue party sent out to bring back 
the intrepid explorer with his notes on the habits 
of these supernatural beings. Not that the pilot 
appears to realize his noble destiny. He and the 
mechanic proceed gloomily to inspect certain pe- 
culiar minutia of the mechanism beneath the 
corrugated hood of the motor. When they 
emerge they resemble perspiring gnomes. In 
the meanwhile, the elated tourist climbs happily 
into his seat behind and regales himself with 
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thoughts of the real food he will eat when he gets 
aboard the ship. He is anxious to arrive among 
a folk who regard an overripe banana and a 
doubtful mango as an inadequate breakfast. 
While the coffee of New Granada is the finest in 
the world, they have never compassed the art of 
the morning meal. But even as he muses on 
such matters, counting the hours until he shall 
be free.to eat something else save fruit and eggs, 
he is wafted aloft amid a roar of pinions, and 
looking back, he sees the thatched reticulations 
of Puerto Berrio dwindling in the distance, while 
ahead lie the impenetrable swamps and forests 
of the tierras calientes. 


Across the blue waters of the Caribbean he is 
still in a daze, for the integument of romance re- 
mains just within the horizon. On its broad 
plaque of azure there moved in their ponderous 
fashion the galleons of that old Spain whose 
heroic sons confronted the incredible hardshivs 
of discovery and conquest. Here they fought, 
hampered by a slowly petrifying statecraft and 
culture, the enemies of their faith and king. 
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With marvellous fortitude they made their diffi- 
cult way up the stormy and perplexing estuaries 
of those immense rivers, immovable in their reso- 
lution to find the fabled regions of a Golden Age. 
Of what they found, and founded, we have seen 
the vestiges beyond the great ranges whose sun- 
lit snow-capped summits loom, in remote splen- 
dour, above the rocks of Santa Marta. And the 
glamour holds for us until we reach Kingston, 
where there is no glamour at all, but only a great 
noise and the brash obviousness of a colonial 
town submerged in a welter of negroid fecundity. 
Here the glamour goes and is replaced by that 
pathetic craving to reach one’s own hearthstone. 
The clean, bright ship fills up with returning 
tourists who have offered no challenge to ro- 
mance, but who have read about it in leisurely 
comfort on hotel verandas and along the shores 
of Anotta Bay. Not for them the awesome re- 
flection that haunts the philosophic traveller as 
he watches the smooth, bright indolence of the 
promenade deck, that only by luck has he come 
back from his wanderings in those lofty regions 
to continue his workaday life here below. 
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The ship slides onward through the summer 
seas and the glamour is gone. Only the memory 
holds, and the traveller is entranced with the 
rich veins of gold he has discovered beneath the 
rugged surface of his journeys. He recalls each 
day his pictures of that remote country, secure 
behind her terrible fastnesses of fever-haunted 
jungles. His imagination plays about the heroic 
enterprises that will some day open the road to 
the more timid tourists who now cluster thickly 
about St. Sophia, and Luxor, and the Taj Mahal. 
He dreams of more fantastic doings, perhaps, 
carried out by the people of his own devising. 

And then, as the ship clears Hatteras, the 
whole thing dies away, and in the clear cold 
northern air, he is at home again. There is the 
Jersey Coast! That cluster of cheerful lights on 
the beam is Barnegat. How homely that sounds 
after Tequendama and Popolito and Bucara- 
manga and Barranca Vermeja! Barnegat! We 
shall be in in the morning. From Bogota to 
Barnegat is more than a few thousand miles. It 
is all the way from the Middle Ages to our own 
good time. To-morrow we shall see the turmoil 
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of New York, with underground and elevated 
railroads and the preposterous jam of her street 
trafic. Barnegat! How keenly cold the coast 
lights wink their welcome! How fresh the breeze 
after the hot humid air of the Magdalena valley! 
A few short hours and we shall have achieved 
the magic change, to New England, from New 
Granada. 


THE END 
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